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VISIT TO BEMIS’ HEIGHTS. 
From the Journal of a Tour in the State of New York, in 1825, 


From Troy we proceeded up the Hudson, in an extra stage, 
through Waterford, Mechanicviile and Stillwater village, to 
Ketchum’s tavern, at Bemis’ Heights, the position taken up by 
General Gates’ army, September 12th, 1777, where we found 
good accommodations. At this place there are now several 
houses; and among others, the handsome residence of Dr. Wil- 
lard, of Albany, standing near the site of Bemis’ house, which 
gave name to Gates’ camp. 

Resolving to give the battle grounds a thorough reconnoisance, 
in the morning we set out on foot, and traversed the fields in 
various directions. My companion, one of the heroes of the 
battle of the 7th of October, appeared alive to the many associ- 
ations connected with that important event. We first traced the 
lines of Gates’ camp, which in some places still furrow the 
ground, particularly on the extreme left, where the curtains and 
bastious are distinctly to be seen. The old red house, not far 
from the centre of the camp, now fast going to decay, where 
Gates had his head quarters, was not passed without notice. 
This my companion well recollected, and he pointed to the spot 
where he had been planted as a sentinel. A small distance east 
of the house, at the time of the battles, stood a barn, in which 
many of the wounded were deposited; but the foundation only 
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remains to mark the spot. The fields adjacent, once the scene 
of bustle and military preparation, now present a calm and soli- 
tary aspect; and here the bones of many a patriot, who died of 
wounds received in the two actions of the 19th of September and 
7th of October, rest in obscurity. My companion pointed out 
the spot where twenty eight of these heroes were interred in one 
grave; and near this spot, the veteran Coioneil Breyman and Sir 
Francis Clark, Burgoyne’s aid de camp, mortally wounded and 
taken prisoners in the second action, mixed their remains with 
their brave conquerors, 

After noticing the ground occupied by the different regiments 
and brigades, and listening to the many anecdotes of my com- 
panion, we continued our route across Nelson’s farm, on an em- 
inence, in advance of Gates’ camp, the frequent post of Morgan’s 
riflemen, and passing a ravine and an open field beyond, we 
reached a wood, where his regiment was drawn up, on the right 
of Gates’ line, where they hove up a slight work of logs, in the 
battle of the 7th of October. From this point, crossing other 
fields, westerly, and a bridge over a rill, we rose to higher ground, 
Burgoyne’s point of appuwi in the same battle; and a little further 
north, formed en potence, and crowning a height, stood Major 
Ackiand’s British grenadiers, the most sanguinary point of the 
contest. 

The British line extended from this point, westerly, about a 
third of a mile, crossing two open fields and an intervening copse 
of wood, to some high grounds within view; the right occupied 
by Brigadier General Frazer’s elite, consisting of the 24th regi- 
ment and Lord Balcarras’ light infantry; the centre and left of 
the British and German troops of the line under Generals Phil- 
lips and Reidesel. Eight pieces of cannon, two of which were 
twelve pounders, were posted aloug the line, besides two howit- 
zers, in front of Frazer’s elite. On the south, in front of the 
line, the ground falls off to a rill, then covered with brush, from 
which the American columns debouched, as they advanced to the 
attack, under a heavy fire from the British artillery. 

The battle at this place commenced on the British left, by 
General Poor’s brigade, and soon after on the right, by Colonel 
Morgan’s and Major Dearborn’s corps, and the whole line was 
soon engaged. Morgan and Dearborn having turned and broken 
the right flank of Balcarras’ infantry, and Ackland’s grenadiers 
on the left, being hard pressed by Poor, Burgoyne despatched 
orders for Frazer’s elite to retire from the right and form a se- 
cond line to support the left. In executing this order, Frazer 
having arrived in the rear of the left, followed by Morgan, re- 
ceived a mortal wound, and was carried off the field. 

Mr. Walker, who resides a little distance in the rear of the 
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ground occupied by the British line, pointed out to us the site of 
two huts which stood near the centre of the left, and here my 
companion recollected to have seen the ground covered with 
dead the morning after the action. Near this spot, Major Wil- 
liams, of the artillery, and Captain Money, D. Q. M. General, 
and several other officers, were captured by the Americans, and 
eight pieces of cannon were taken. 

The ground oceupied by the left of the British line, may be 
known by a solitary poplar tree, standing on the side of the road, 
marked with the initials of some person’s name, near which the 
ground falls off to the east. 

After viewing this sanguinary spot, and analyzing the move- 
ments of the different corps, we passed along the road, norther- 
ly, to the point where General Frazer received his wound. 
Walker’s blacksmith’s shop is about twenty rods north of the 
piace, and not far from the same, Sir Francis Clark, Burgoyne’s 
aid de camp, also received his wound, as he was conveying orders 
from Burgoyne to Phillips and Reidesel. 

Proceeding northerly, forty or fifty rods, we arrived at the 
house of the younger Walker, situated on an eminence, which, 
with several others, extending northerly, were occupied by Fra- 
zer’s elite during most of the battle of the 19th of September. 

Here Genera! Larnerd’s brigade and Marshall’s regiment were 
engaged towards the close of the battle of that day, and near 
Walker’s barn, situated a little east of his house, stood the Bri- 
tish grenadiers opposed to Marshall’s regiment, as darkness 
commenced. Near the barn, Walker had just discovered and 
disinterred the skeleton of a man killed in the action, by a ball 
which perforated the back of the skull, and a circular piece, cut 
out by the ball, was found, exactly fitting the perforation. The 
bones indicated a man of a large size, from which, and knowing 
the ground to have been the position of the British grenadiers in 
the first action, we concluded he :nust have been one of that corps. 
Further to the right, and westward of Walker’s house, we noticed 
the spot where the late Governor Brooks of Massachusetts, then 
Lieutenant Colonel of Jackson’s regiment, sustained his noctur- 
nal attack from Breyman’s German grenadiers. (See Gordon, 
vol. 2, letter 8th.} 

Continuing our route northerly, along Frazer’s heights, we 
turned to the right, across lower ground, and rose a gentle hill, 
covered with trees of a recent growth, the fortified position of 
Colonel Breyman, in the action of the 7th of October. This 
fortification was a temporary work of logs and rails, and has dis- 
appeared. Every inch of this ground presents interesting asso- 
ciations, and with eager steps we traversed the hill to find some 
relict or trace of the gallantry of the men who fought on this 
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spot; but all marks are obliterated. With deep sensations we 
now surveyed the open field, over which Lieutenant Colonel 
Brooks led on Jackson’s regiment, under a heavy fire, in his gal- 
lant charge on these works, in the battle of the 7th of October, 
and penetrated them a few moments before General Arnold gallop- 
ed in through a sally port, and received his wound. Other regiments 
then advancing, the post was carried at every point, and about 
two hundred of the enemy made prisoners, while the remainder 
escaped into the woods in the rear, leaving two pieces of cannon 
in the hands of the Americans. 

Passing over the hill, we descended to a beautiful opening on 
the east side, the camp of Breyman’s German brigade; back of 
which is a ravine and rill, where Breyman was found by the vic- 
tors, mortally wounded, taken up and sent to Gates’ camp, where 
he died. This post formed the right flank of the British fortified 
camp, and its capture exposed other points to an attack in the 
rear. Sensible of its importance, Burgoyne, on first hearing that 
it was carried, gave orders for its recovery; but though they 
were positive, they were not obeyed, and Larnerd’s brigade 
held the post unmolested through the night. 

General Wilkinson states, in his memoirs, that Arnold, during 
the attack on Breyman’s post, turned its right, at the head of a 
few riflemen, and threw himself into the rear, where his leg was 
broken and his horse killed under him. The general was not an 
eye witness to the event, and probably through misinformation, 
has given it erroneously. That Arnold was wounded within the 
works, after passing the sally port, has been repeatedly asserted 
by Governor Brooks, as well as others, who saw the whole. 

Quitting this interesting spot, we passed on, southerly, over 
the ground where stood the two block houses so gallantly storm- 
ed by detachments from. Brooks’ regiment, in the same action, 
and the commanders, Lieutenants Wiley and Goodrich, and many 
of their men killed; and turning easterly, through a copse of 
wood, reached a road in the rear of Freeman’s field. Along this 
road, still flanked by woods, Burgoyne formed the 9th, 21st, 62d, 
and 20th regiments, (this was the order from right to left) and 
Captain Jones’ brigade of grenadiers, previous to the sanguinary 
contest on the 19th of September, while Major Forbes, with the 
British van, pressed into the field, was attacked by Morgan, near 
Freeman’s hut, and driven back to the British line in the woods, 
and Morgan, in turn, broken and forced back into the woods 
south of the field. 

Continuing southerly in the road, and crossing a small ravine, 
we entered Freeman’s bloody field, and a few rods south, the 
house of Mr. Leggett, who now resides on the farm embracing 
the field of battle. At the time of the battle, the field was aa 
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oblong, of from seventy to eighty rods in length, east and west, 
by about thirty in breadth, inclosed by a worm fence, and sur- 
rounded by woods. Near the centre is an elevation, extending 
from Leggett’s house, nearly at right angles, across the field, 
upon which a hut and small barn were situated, and near the 
latter, the elevation terminated, at a narrow ravine, extending 
parallel to the field. South of this ravine are other elevations, 
sloping off gently to level ground, south, the whole then covered 
with woods, in which the Americans were drawn up in the first 
part of the battle of the 19th of September. 

No part of the ground we had traversed, presents more inter- 
esting associations than this field. Here British valor and vete- 
ran skill, were successfully opposed by native bravery and patri- 
otic ardor; and here it was, that the proud Briton was compelled 
to acknowledge the fallacy of his boasted declaration, “that the 
Americans would tight only under cover of woods and intrench- 
ments, and that they were incapable of sustaining a fair and 
equal conflict in the open field.” 

While at Leggett’s, we were presented with balls, and several 
fractured implements of muskets, found on the field, among 
which was part of a brass guard, numbered XX, supposed to be- 
long to that regiment. 

We were now upon the ground occupied by the 62d British 
regiment, commanded by Colonel Anstruther, during most of the 
battle of the 19th, flanked on the right by the 21st, and on the 
left by the 20th regiments, the whole under Brigadier General 
Hamilton; the 9th of the same brigade being drawn off, and 
posted in the rear of the field, as a corps de reserve; and here 
this Brigade, with the artillery under Captain Jones, bore the 
brunt of the battle for about four hours, hand to hand, with the 
Americans, and human life was profusely expended. 

A few rods southerly of Leggett’s barn, we noticed the ground 
where Morgan and Dearborn attacked the British when under 
Major Forbes; and here the regiments of Silley and Scammel, 
of Poor’s brigade, a battalion under Major Hull, Morgan’s and 
Dearborn’s corps, renewed the battle on Hamilton’s brigade, 
which was vigorously maintained on both sides, each alternately 
giving and gaining the ground; and here about three o’clock in 
the afternoon the remainder of Poor’s brigade, with some other 
regiments, came up on the left, and pressed into action, and 
the fire was continued with alternate advantage on both sides, 
until the smoke and night-fall rendered objects undiscernible, when 
the action terminated precisely on the ground where it com- 
menced. 

Among the officers who fell at this place on the part of the 
Americans, were Lieutenant Colonel Colburn, of Silley’s, and 
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Lieutenant Colonel Adams, of Hale’s New Hampshire regi- 
ments. The 62d British regiment was literally cut to pieces; 
after the action it did not exceed 60 men, and five or six officers, 
fit for duty Colonel Anstruther, and his Major, Harmage, were 
wounded. During the contest, the field presented a scene of 
horror appalling even to veteran troops; the British officers were 
constantly falling under the fatal fire, or carried off the field 
wounded; the ranks thinned, and the artillery-men nearly an- 
nihilated. Out of 48 men stationed at the guns under Captain 
Jones, who fell, 36 were killed or badly wounded; and among 
the officers, only one Lieutenant escaped, and he with a shot 
through his hat. 

Passing the small ravine south of Leggett’s barn, we rose an 
elevation, the post with another on a knole a little further west, 
strongly fortified, and the woods cleared off by Burgoyne after 
the battle of the 19th. These elevations were occupied by Lord 
Balcarras’ light infantry, after their retreat from the first posi- 
tion, south of the elder Walker’s, in the battle of the 7th of 
October; and here towards the close of the day, Arnold with 
Poor’s and Patterson’s brigades made his desperate attack, and 
was repulsed, and he with his horse entangled in the surrounding 
abattis, from which with the utmost difficulty, he extricated 
himself, while under a heavy fire of grape and canister from the 
British batteries. ‘A more determined perseverance,” says the 
British commander, than the Americans showed in this attack 
upon the lines, though they were finally repulsed by the corps 
under Lord Balcarras, I believe is not in any officer’s experi- 
ence.” Had the assailants been less embarrassed with the 
abattis, probably they would have covered the works, though 
manned with Burgoyne’s best troops. 

From this elevation, we had a fair view of the greatest part 
of the battle grounds, and the line of Burgoyne’s camp taken up 
subsequently to the battle of the 19th, and in which the princi- 
pal part of the army continued until that of the 7th of October. 
North and east of Leggett’s house, was the camp of Frazer’s 
elite, flanked on the left by Hamilton’s brigade, and further on 
the left, extending to the river hills, that of the German troops, 
under Reidesel excepting Breyman’s command, which was to 
the right of Frazer formed en potence to the main line; the 
whole covered by temporary works, which are now nearly oblit- 
erated. In the meadow in the rear of the left of Reidesel’s Ger- 
man corps, was the British hospital camp, protected by several 
batteries and three redoubts on the projecting points of as many 
hills, overlooking the meadow. 

The grounds adjacent, at the time of the battles, were covered 
with woods, but now present in some parts fields under cultiva- 
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tion. North of Freeman’s field, the woods are still standing, 
exhibiting the exact features of 1777, and the road through them 
where Burgoyne first formed the four regiments of Hamilton’s 
brigade, is still distinctly seen. 

In passing over these sanguinary fields, my companion appear- 
ed to be highly excited by the many recoliections which rushed 
upon his mind, and the circumstance of our visit happening on 
the 48th anniversary of the battle of the 7th of October, pre- 
sented the various scenes in a most striking point of view. Nor 
did my own feelings remain “indifferent and unmoved.” 

To walk with callous indifference over ground once the scene 
of blood and carnage, of occasional fear and triumph, and these 
heightened by the recollection that many of our acquaintance 
shared in them, may comport with minds steeled to sensibility; 
but those of a different stamp, in which are included a majority 
of the reflecting part of mankind, will be differently affected. 
Nor are lessons drawn from such scenes destitute of utility. 
They fix the mind on the characters of the heroes who perished 
in the cause of our country; stimulate to noble exploits, and 
fill the mind with just reflections on the value of our dear bought 
liberties. With a portion of these feelings, we returned to Ketch- 
um’s tavern, passing again over part of Gates’ camp. 

On our route to our quarters, we fell in with a Quaker gen- 
tleman who resides in the vicinity, with whom we had some con- 
versation onthe scenes that had been exhibited in these fieids; 
and notwithstanding his aversion to military exploits, he appear- 
ed to be interested, on hearing that my companion was one of 
the men who have fought for his country. And in traversing 
over the battle grounds, we were welcomed to the hospitable 
mansions of several of these people, who evinced an interest in 
our researches, and gave us their aid in pointing out the most 
remarkable places on the battle fieids. An elderly lady remark- 
ed, that she resided on a farm in the vicinity of Saratoga Lake, 
at the time of the battle, and heard the terrible roar of the 
dreadful cannon; and that British reconnoitering parties fre- 
quently visited her house, from whom she received very civil 
treatment, and gave them in return, such refreshments as her 
mansion furnished. 

Before we left Ketchum’s, we reconnoitered the banks of the 
Hudson, and my companion pointed out the spot where Gates 
threw over a bridge to connect with the left bank, and the 
ground where he recollected to have seen a tribe of American 
Indians encamped. 

The freight boats constantly passing along the canal, within a 
few yards of our traverse, afforded us a passage about 2 1-2 
miles, up to Smith’s tavern, the cottage in which the unfortunate 
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General Frazer died of his wounds, the morning after the bat- 
tle of the 7th of October, where we arrived at dark, after mak- 
ing half a dozen very submissive bows to the bridges stretching 
across the canal; an embarrassment we had not anticipated, and 
which requires some caution to avoid a broken head. On this 
route, we passed the left flank of the British camp, on the 
west of the eminence, and the ravine from which tke British 
sharp shooters wounded General Lincoin, the day succeeding 
the iast battle on the heights. 

Smith’s house, which stood at the foot of the hill, at the pe- 
riod of the battles, and has been drawn forward to the road on 
the bank of the river, is situated in a handsome meadow, border- 
ing on the Hudson, the same embraced by Burgoyne’s hospital 
camp, and taken up by his whole army, in the night succeeding 
the second battle. In the morning we traversed over the ground, 
noticing the places most remarkable for interesting events, and 
among others, the elevated hill on which General Frazer was 
buried, under the fire of the American artillery posted ina 
meadow below, so elegantly described by Burgoyne, in his ac- 
count of his expedition. A few yards below the great ravine, so 
called by the Rritish officers, we noticed the point where Bur- 
goyne’s bridge of boats was thrown across the Hudson, at the 
head of which, ona the left bank, are the remains of his tele de pont. 
The bed of the great ravine, through which a road formerly led 
from the hospital camp to that on the height, is now flowed by 
the water of the canal. South of the ravine are the heights on 
which Balcarras’ light infantry was posted, during the 8th of 
October; and here several skirmishes took place between the 
British and American sharp shooters, in one of which General 
Lincoln was wounded, as has been noted. Of the three redoubts 
on the hills adjoining the meadow, little or no remains are to be 
seen, excepting that in the centre, where Frazer was buried, 
which is still distinct. ‘The remains of another work may be 
traced in the meadow, a short distance south of Smith’s, near 
which was posted the park of artillery. In the bar room of 
Smith’s tavern, General Frazer breathed his last; and there says 
Madam Reidesel, who quartered at the same place, “‘I often 
heard him exclaim with a sigh, ‘Oh, fatal ambition! Poor! Gen- 
eral Burgoyne! Oh, my poor wife!’”’ (See her narrative. ) 

Severai late tourists, through a very natural mistake, have 
called Smith’s house, Sword’s house; the latter it appears by Bur- 
goyne’s plans, was situated about a mile above, at his camp, ta- 
ken up on the 17th of September; the house is now demolished. 

In the early part of the day, we left the hospital camp, and 
in a stage proceeded up the river 6 miles, to Schuylerville, at fish 
creek, in Saratoga, the scene of Burgoyne’s last struggles, pass- 
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ing on the route, the British camp at Sword’s house, and the 
elevated ground on which the British army halted on its retreat, 
on the morning of the 9th of October, at what was then called 
Davocote, at Van Vechtin’s creek. This spot is rendered memo- 
rable from the interesting relation Burgoyne has given of Lady 
Harriet Ackland, who here embarked in a boat and descended to 
Gates’ camp, attended by Mr. Brudenel, chaplin of the artille- 
ry. A-short distance south of the site of the oid church, at 
Schuylerville, we noticed the piace where the right of Gates’ 
camp rested, on the 10th of October. 

The retreat of the British army, from the hospital camp, to 
fish creek, was attended with many embarrassments. It com- 
menced about nine o’clock in the evening, and as it was appre- 
hended that the Americans would pass upon the rear, a strong 
body of the best troops, under General Phillips, was ordered to 
cover the march; General Reidese! commanded the van. From 
the nature of the country, and the darkness of the night, the 
movement was difficult as well as critical; the artillery and such 
baggage as could not be embarked in boats, were to be dragged 
along a narrow road, composed of argillaceous soil, over which 
the stoutest horses cou'd with difficulty draw an ordinary load; 
and with the emaciated and jaded animals of the army, an empty 
carriage was a burden almost beyond their power. Besides, the 
army was liable to an attack at every step, from the woods on 
the left; nor were the boats less exposed in stemming the river, 
from the attacks of the militia posted along the left bank, who 
were secure during the darkness, from annoyance from the ar- 
tillery. To add to these difficulties, a heavy rain commenced, 
which converted the road into perfect quagmire, and rendered 
the march of the baggage and artillery, next to impossible, and 
their total loss was apprehended. General Phillips was ordered 
to bend his whole attention to the covering of the army, by 
taking a position that would enable it to form in order of battle, 
without regarding the column of baggage, and to rely exclusively 
0. the bayonet.* Under such embarrassments, the loss of sey- 
eral provision boats, and baggage wagons, is not surprising.. 

After a short respite at the stage house in Schuylerville, we 
prepared for a reconnoisance of Burgoyne’s camp, which extend- 
ed along the heights, from Lemson’s, now Bushett’s house, the 
same occupied by Madam Reidesel, (see her narrative) nearly 
opposite to the mouth of the Butterhill, to an eminence about 
three fourths of a mile, southwest of our tavern, aud here was 
Burgoyne’s head quarters; the strongest point of his position. 
On an elevation in the meadow, northeast of the village, the 


*See expedition from Canada, &c. 
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park of artillery was posted, under the cover of some temporary 
works. Excepting two or three open fieids, the position of the 
army was principally covered with woods; but the meadow was 
open, cultivated ground. At the mouth of fish creek, on the 
north side, are the ruins of fort Hardy, built in the French war, 
by many erroneously supposed to be the work of Burgoyne, and 
through the meadow, now passes the northern canal, presenting 
an extensive triangular bason on the north of fish creek; and 
over this is an aqueduct. South of the creek is Schuyler’s 
house, standing nearly on the site of General Schuyler’s, burnt 
by Burgoyne. The old church, which stood on the height, south- 
west of this house, in 1777, is demolished, and a handsome new 
one is now pleasantly situated in a recess of a grove, on the 
height west of the village. 

Arriving at the works on the elevation, at the extreme right 
of Burgoyne’s camp, the lines, encompassing several acres, were 
easily traced, presenting salient and recruiting angles, and here 
were posted the 9th, 2Iist, and 24th regiments, the British 
grenadiers, Balcurras’ light infantry, Captain Frazer’s rangers, 
and the American volunteers. The left of the camp, ona ridge, 
north of the village, nearly parallel to the river, was occupied by 
Reidesel’s Germans; and the central ground, by the 20th, 47th, 
and 62d British regiments, the German grenadiers, and Barnes’ 
corps, partially covered by intrenchments. Farther west, in 
the margin of the woods, were the Yagers and Canadians. 
Their out-posts extended along the north side of fish creek, from 
its mouth to the right of the camp. The position here describ- 
ed is that held at the time of the convention. The right of 
Gates’ camp, was about a mile south of fish creek, and the line 
extended into the woods over elevated ground, opposite to Bur- 
goyne’s right, and the advanced posts were near the creek oppo- 
site to those of the British. 

In passing over the right of the British camp my companion found 
himself on interesting ground, and with hasty steps, we proceeded 
to the spot where his regiment, commanded by Colonel Wood- 
bridge, of Massachusetts, was drawn up in the woods, within a 
few yards of the British intrenchment, prepared for an assault 
on the morning of the 11th October, 1777. To comprehend this 
movement, it is necessary to recur to details. On the night of 
the 10th, Gates was led to believe that Burgoyne, leaving his 
fires burning under the care of a few pickets, had left his camp, 
and retreated up the Hudson, on which he gave orders for a for- 
ward movement, to seize the abandoned camp. At day break 
the next morning, being very foggy, Patterson’s and Larnerd’s 
brigades, with Morgan’s corps and Woodbridge’s regiment, were 
put in motion towards the British right; and Nivon’s and Glov- 
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er’s brigades, at the same time moved up the meadow, and the 
former crossed fish creek and surprised a British picket, in old 
fort Hardy. The fog at this time dispersing, the British army 
was fouud in their position, ready for an attack, and the park 
of artillery immediately opened a fire upon the American column, 
threw it into some disorder, and compelled it to recross the 
creek; the two brigades then returned to camp. Finding that 
Gates had ordered the movement under a misapprehension of 
the position of the British army, Adjutant General Wilkinson, 
who had attended the movement of Nixon and Glover, immedi- 
ately put spurs to his horse, pushed up the creek, and crossing 
over at a mill, about three quarters of a mile above Schuyler’s, 
found Morgan’s, Patterson’s, and Larnerd’s brigades, with 
Woodbridge’s regiment, on the right, advancing through the 
woods, and approximating the British lines. In front for about 
twenty yards, the trees had been felled, and sharpened to a 
strong abattis, and Woodbridge’s regiment had laid down their 
packs and approached within ten yards of the opening; the Brit- 
ish lying close under the intrenchment, ready to open their fire, 
as soon as their assailants were uncovered by the woods. At 
this moment Wilkinson rode up, and directed the Colonel to fall 
back, on which the regiment came about, and retired about 
thirty yards to a depression in the ground, where the men were 
covered from the direct fire of the enemy. With a temerity 
truly characteristic of young troops, individuals then advanced, 
and posting themselves behind trees, opened a scattering fire upon 
the enemy, who were now indistinctly seen through the fog, and 
received theirs in return. My companion pointed me to a large 
pine, not exceeding thirty yards from the British works, behind 
which he, with several others, covered themselves, while eagerly 
popping at the enemy’s heads, seen over the parapet; while here 
he barely escaped a shot, aimed at an uncovered part of his 
body; and having expended severai cartridges, the party fell 
back to the regiment, and soon after the whole retired to fish 
creek, opposite to the mills, where they were ordered to throw 
up defensive lines. Inthe mean time Patterson’s and Larnerd’s 
brigades, with Morgan’s corps on the left, approached the Brit- 
ish lines, and were on the point of opening their fire, when Wil- 
kinson rode up and informed Larnerd, who commanded in the 
absence of Patterson, of the result of the movement in the 
meadow, and advised an immediate retreat, on which the line 
came about and retired; but before they were masked by the 
woods, the enemy opened a fire of artillery and musketry, and 
several were killed. The two brigades continued their retreat 
to an open field, where they hove up lines, and remained‘ until 
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Burgoyne surrendered; Morgan at the same time took a posi- 
tion in the woods, in the rear of the British right. 

As a striking illustration of the indifference with which sol- 
diers regard danger, and soon become callous to the tender feel- 
ings, common to a life of domestic tranquillity, I cannot omit to 
notice a fact given by my companion. The men composing the 
regiment, had been in service but a few months, but in general 
they had been habituated to hardships, and were strangers to 
the ‘delicacies of affluent life. When the regiment had retired 
the short distance of sixty yards from the British intrenchments, 
to lower ground, where the men were covered from the fire of 
the enemy, they sat down at their ease, and entered into familiar 
conversation; in one instance he noticed a soldier leisurely comb- 
ing the head of his messmate, while the bullets of the enemy 
were whistling over their heads, and cutting the limbs of the 
trees. 

Passing from the British right, to the mill on fish creek, my 
companion noticed the spot where one of their advanced senti- 
nels shot a woman, who had left the British camp to procure 
water from a brook, winding through a little ravine, on the bank 
of which the sentinel was posted. She had been challenged, 
but refused to comply with the strict orders of the sentinel, on 
which he fired, and gave her a fatal shot. 

Reaching the creek, we passed it on floating timber, resting 
against the mill dam, and my companion remembered that his 
regiment passed the mill pond in the same manner, and at the 
same place, as they advanced to attack the British lines, as has 
been related; and continuing our route along a road on the right 
bank of the creek, we came to the salient point of a hill near 
Schuyler’s house, where a picket, of which he was one, was at- 
tacked by a party of the British, in the night of the 10th of 
October; but after a little random firing, and a few discharges 
of a field piece, which advanced to the spot, the enemy fell 
back. 

Proceeding thence to the meadow, near fort Hardy, and look- 
ing over the ground where Burgoyne piled his arms on the 17th 
of October, we returned to our quarters, where we were shown 
several cannon balls, taken from the ground, in excavating the 
eanal. 

Bushett’s house, near the left of the German camp, in which 
Madam Reidesel had her quarters while the British army lay at 
this place, has been repaired by its present owner; and he in- 
formed me that the marks of the cannon balls, mentioned in the 
narrative of that lady, were to be seen when first occupied by 
him. The American battery from which the house was cannon- 
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aded, was planted on the opposite bank of the Hudson, above 
the mouth of the Butterhill. It is justly due to the officer 
who directed the fire, the Honorable Major General Ebenezer 
Mattoon, and since Adjutant General of the Militia of Massa- 
chusetts, then a Lieutenant in the artillery, to state, that the 
unfortunate condition of the people in the house was unknown; 
and that it was supposed to be the quarters of some of the ene- 
my’s general officers. 

The country embracing the operation of the armies under 
Generals Gates and Burgoyne, is daily becoming more interesting 
to travellers, and many resort there for the gratification of a 
laudable curiosity. As time elapses, it will be sought with more 
avidity, and future generations may in vain seek for the scenes 
of these important events, unless they are marked by some 
durable memorial. As a taste for monuments is now increasing 
in our country, it is to be hoped that the events connected with , 
the capture of the British army, the pivot on which our revolution- 
ary struggle turned, will not be neglected. 

The elevation on the Freeman farm, presents a favorable site 
for a monument, on which should be engraven the names of the 
principal patriots, who fell in the two actions, with an appropri- 
ate inscription. Another to mark the ground of surrender at 
Schuylerville, would be highly gratifying to future generations. 
Should these be erected, let them be moderate in size, of no 
extravagant expense, but of the most durable materials. On 
the utility of such memorials, we have not time te dwell. 

From Schuylerville we proceeded twelve miles to Saratoga 
Springs, and as the weather was unusually warm for the season, 
we found the waters exhilarating; but the visitants had nearly 
abandoned the place, the boarding houses were generally shut, 
and the busy hum of the summer concourse, had given place to 
the usual stillness of a country village. 


ADAM SMITH AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue principal object of the following remarks, is to bring into 
notice certain illiberal opinions concerning this country, ex- 
pressed by Adam Smith, in various partstof his “Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations.” The novelty and 
boldness of his general tenets, the easy, natural, and expressive 
style of his composition, the many important truths he disciosed, 
the lucid explanations he gave of many points previously deemed’ 
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obscure and difficult, the general ignorance of the people con- 
cerning the subjects considered by him, all these circumstances 
conspired to give his work a speedy and extensive celebrity. 
Things, about which, notwithstanding their intrinsic importance, 
comparatively few persons had thought at all; fewer thought 
correctly or understandingly, and very few written to any useful 
purpose, began to become the topic of familiar discourse, and of 
constant discussion, in every shape. Somewhat, it is true, had 
been published on the nature of public wealth, in England, 
France, and elsewhere; and most of all perhaps in Italy, who, 
as she gained the start of other modern European nations, in the 
cultivation of the useful, as well as the liberal arts, so also she 
produced some of the most early and intelligent authors on po- 
litical economy. But common consent of writers at the present 
day seems to attribute the consequence, if not of the whole 
science of political economy, yet of the prevailing doctrines of 
the science, to the writings of Adam Smith. 

There is no doubt of the merits of this philosopher. While it 
is impossible for all to accede to the fundamental principles, or 
to a number of the separate doctrines, either of his theory of 
moral sentiments, or of his inquiry concerning the wealth of 
nations, it is alike impossible to be insensible to the beauty and 
value, in many respects, of each of these publications. Indeed, 
the importance of his economical views is manifested, not more 
by the multitude of his disciples, than by the multitude of those 
who stand in opposition to him, It is great evidence of an au- 
thor’s merit, that he is believed by a numerous body of men; but 
it is hardly less evidence of the same thing, that many have 
combatted, or attempted to confute his reasonings and opinions. 

Adam Smith has founded a school in political economy, who, 
like the school of Quesnay and his fellow economists in France, 
are too plausible in the defence, and too zealous in the advance- 
ment of their favorite theory, not to have gained a host of pros- 
elytes. What influence they may obtain abroad, is of little con- 
sequence to us; or certain it is, rather, that the more influence 
they do exert in Europe, the better they will. promote the inter- 
est of America. But it is time for us to be vigilant and circum- 
spect, when statesmen and men of letters among us, who deser- 
vedly possess great credit in the public mind, profess themselves 
emulous to pin their faith on the infallibility of Adam Smith. 
When this becomes apparent, it is evidently time to exhibit the 
proofs of his fallibility, and of the pernicious effects arising from 
injudicious application of his theories to practice. It is not sin- 
gular to question the soundness of many of Smith’s doctrines. 
Even his discip'es, his warmest admirers, admit that the inquiry 
s extremely defective in arrangement; that there is a want of 
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precision and certainty, in some of the most important parts of 
his book; that he is not always consistent with himself or with 
fact; that his work is without any pretensions to the rank of a 
complete and systematic treatise; that many objects occupy @ 
space disproportionably large in its pages, and many others of 
greater moment are scarcely mentioned there; that the course 
of his argument, if that can be strictly called a course which is 
wholly destitute of method, is frequently embarrassed with long 
digressions, not always of much general value; that from this 
neglect of defining words used by him in new senses, the most 
diligent examiner is often at a loss to discover his meaning; 
finally, that in some fundamental matters, such as the operation 
of labor in giving value, the nature of wealth, its production, 
distribution and consumption—his positions are unsound, by 
whatever theory they are tested. 

As Americans, more especially, we are all bound to take ex- 
ception to his illiberal reflections on the dispute which led to the 
revolutionary war, and on our causes of complaint against the 
mother country. We have not been sufficiently awake to the 
mischievous effects of introducing many English writings into 
our seminaries of education, and of giving credence to their-au- 
thors on subjects of political economy aad politics. Our institu- 
tions are throughout republican; theirs are throughout monarchi- 
cal. Theirs are the oft-changed remnants of feudal barbarism; 
ours are a great political invention, which undergoes its first trial 
in this country. And yet we have Blackstone and Paley for our 
text-books in politics, who, whatever may be their excellencies 
on other accounts, are certainly the bigoted advocates, the courtly 
apologists of whatever, in the system of the British government, 
is corrupt in itself, and most adverse to the genius and principles 
of our own government. 

And so also, we take Smith as our magnus Apollo in political 
economy, the basis of whose theory is, that the country gentlemen, 
that is, the landed aristocracy of Britain, are the only class for 
whose benefit government is instituted, laws enacted, or who de- 
serve the regard of the statesman; and that all the other pro- 
ductive classes, the mechanical, the manufacturing, the mercan- 
tile, are a set of sharpers, who have been constantly engaged, 
ever since the conquest, in a conspiracy to defraud the simple, 
innocent, defenceless country gentlemen, and to impoverish and 
ruin the country. These are strong terms, but they are not 
stronger than the text warrants. Now, although we have no 
order which exactly corresponds to Smith’s British country gen- 
tlemen, yet, in the present relation, the partial and exclusive na- 
ture of such a theory as this, would be less objectionable, were 
it not for his equally partial and exclusive views of the origin of 
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the American war. We may be content to learn even from a 
foe; but when we go to him for instruction, let us previously 
have a fair understanding upon the point. Surely it is not for 
our interest to allow the opinions of our national enemy to ac- 
quire a kind of prescriptive authority in the country—it is not 
for our interest to place the writings of our national enemy in 
the hands of’ our youth, and thus administer, ourselves, poisoned 
aliment to the lips of the rising geveration. 

Many persons are accustomed to attribute a sort of oracular 
authority to Adam Smith, who never attentively perused the in- 
quiry. It may not be generally known, therefore, that he takes 
pains to ridicule our coionial legislatures, as little knots of fac- 
tious rebels; that he sneers at the high-minded men who compo- 
sed our congress, as being upstart “‘shop-keepers and attornies,”’ 
animated only with the little pride of becoming provincial dukes 
and marquises; and that he stigmatises, with the grossest terms 
of opprobrium, the master spirits of seventy-six, Washington and 
Adams, Franklin and Jefferson, and their compeers, whose glori- 
ous names are and will be the watchword of millions, who shall 
never dream of the learned Glasgow sage’s existence. Ameri- 
cans may not be apprised of these things; but they ought to be, 
ere they determine to place implicit reliance upon Adam Smith. 

It would ill become an American of this day, to argue with an 
Englishman of that, as to which country was right in the contro- 
versy of our independence. Our cause has been stamped with 
the seal of justice by time and by heaven. The vindication of 
the statesmen and heroes of sixty-five and seventy-four, may, in 
this case, be safely left to history, and to the hearts of their 
countrymen. The opinions of Adam Smith on this subject, are 
introduced here, not for the purpose of refuting them, for they 
do not deserve so much attention; but only to hold them up to 
the reprobation and indignation of an insulted people. 

Let it be remembered then, that, in treating of colonies, he 
traduces, in good set phrases, the whole American people. 

Let it be remembered, further, that he invidiously represents 
the metropolis as having sustained wars and heavy expenses for 
our defence. Kind mother country! Ungrateful child! The 
colonists came hither as exiles driven by oppression from their 
native land, the government of which, so far from assisting them 
to establish settlements here, would scarcely grant half of the 
colonies even the poor boon of a charter. Most of the New 
England colonies founded their governments without any legal 
authority so todo. They fought their way into consequence, 
unaided by the metropolis, although but a handful themselves, 
in the midst of warlike savages. England took little notice of 
us until she found out we were thriving and industrious, and rap~ 
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idly increasing in numbers. Then she graciously condescended 
to remodei our governments, to appoint officers over us, and to 
receive the monopoly of our trade, authorising us to buy of her 
aid at her price, any commodity which we had means to buy 
withal, and to sell our own produce to her at such prices as she 
chose to give, provided we took especial care to produce nothing 
which she produced, or which couid interfere with her manufac- 
tures; and provided we did not attempt to sell to any body else. 
It so happened, iikewise, that the French had made a little set- 
tlement in Canada and Acadia, about the same time with the 
settlement of the Engiish, in New England and Virginia. We 
did not interfere with each other: there was space enough in 
this vast continent for us both, and we were disposed to live 
amicably together. Indeed at that time, a military expedition 
to Europe was quite as easy for us to make, as one from Boston 
to Quebec. Now ever since the year 1066, when Britain was 
conquered by the Norman French, England was incessantly en- 
gaged in wars of invasion and aggression against France; and 
whenever they were at variance in Europe, they insisted that 
we should be likewise in America. We strained every nerve to 
comply with these requisitions of our mother country, unreason- 
able as they were; and were thus forced into idie contests, as 
causeless as they were calamitous, which well nigh made our 
governments bankrupt, which inundated the country with a 
spurious and ruinous paper currency, and which cut off our 
bravest men in battle. And strange it was, according to the 
views of Adam Smith, that, after receiving all these and a mul- 
titude of other like blessings from England, we should refuse to 
submit to have her tax us against our consent, for the supply of 
the wasteful and extravagant expenditure of her government, in 
carrying on wars to maintain the balance of Europe! 

Let it be remembered, finally, that he attributes the war of 
independence, to the intrigues of a few ambitious factionaries, 
and not to its true cause, the spontaneous throes of a nation re- 
solved to be free. Now a'though we may pardon all this, con- 
sidering that the cause of our country was misunderstood and 
misrepresented in England, when Adam Smith wrote, and that 
he would have written otherwise had he flourished fifty years 
later, yet it may fairly be urged as detracting from his influence 
and merit in the eyes of unprejudiced Americans. 
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Observations on Music. 


OBSERVATIONS OW MUSIC. 


{Continued from page 419. ] 


ON TASTE, STYLE AND MANNER, 


Mucu diversity of opinion exists in regard to taste in music. 
No one is willing to betieve himself ignorant of what all the rest 
of the world knows. The process by which the taste is origin- 
ally formed, may be rendered more intelligible by considering 
how any one acquires what is called a perfect ear in music. 
Suppose a favorite symphony of Mozart to be performed, some 
natural sensibility to the beauty of musical sounds being sup- 
posed, (as is found in fact to exist in a great majority of instan- 
ces,) the general impression which is made upon the hearer will 
be gratifying. But upon a single experiment, probably no per- 
son entirely “unpractised i in music could say more, than that he 
had en the whole, received considerable pleasure. Suppose the 
same piece to be frequently repeated, he will perceive that he 
receives different degrees of pleasure, and pleasures also of dif- 
ferent kinds, from different parts of the piece. Let the same 
person hear a great variety of other musical compositions, and if 
he is vigilant in observing his impressions, and compares the 
parts of the several pieces, which afford him the greatest or the ~ 
least gratification, he will gradually acquire c onsiderable correct- 
ness and delicacy, i in perceiving the excellencies and defects of 
the various passages to which he listens; therefore if the person 
becomes acquainted with the science of music, he is enabled to 
observe many slight impressions which had before escaped him. 
Thus, by degrees, with a good ear and plain understanding, a 
person may become a skilful connoisseur in every species of 
composition, and acquire so critical a nicety in his perception of 
sounds, as to be able to detect a single false note in the 
midst of the most complicated performance. This then is the 
process by which taste is acquired. And if our professors and 
the lovers of music will but give us sufficient opportunities, it 
will be our own fault if we have not a good taste. 

Taste therefore is not an original faculty, but a power gradu- 
ally formed by experience and observation. It implies indeed as 
its ground work, a certain degree of sensibility, but it implies 
also the exercise of judgment, and is the slow result of an atten- 
tive examination and comparison of the agreeable and disagree- 
able effects produced on the mind, by external objects. This 
appears to be the most simple definition; and in a few lines em- 
braces all that can be said upon the subject. 

In the minds of many musical cognoscenti, a question has 
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arisen which may perhaps be more difficult to decide, than ap- 
pears at first glance; whether music has not attained a rank and 
importance among our pursuits, that places it above the sister 
art of painting, and very nearly upon a level with poetry, in its 
immediate effects upon manners and happiness. By the vast 
space it fills in education, in the occupation it affords pupliciy 
and privately, connected as it is with sentiment, and efficacious 
as it must be in producing a state of mind infinitely more suscep- 
tible of the impression of the higher art with which it is associa- 
ted. Through each of these circumstances, it seems to possess a 
degree of direct power and authority, scarcely accessible to 
verse, honored even as the poet is in our day. 

The effects of poetry are more certain and more durable, but 
they are slowly wrought, and perhaps they are neither felt so 
early, so intensely, or so universally as those of music. Again, 
the present prodigious and rapid circulation of musical produc- 
tions, together with the numbers which musical performances, 
both public and private, congregate together, render it doubtful 
whether a larger proportion of the public be not moved by the 
one than by the other. If our notions are well grounded, it 
must be granted, that in progress of manners, a momentous 
change in favor of music has lately been effected: a change too, 
that makes it peculiarly incumbent on those who undertake to 
convey a descriptive portraiture of the intellectual and moral 
features of the age, to watch, and narrate the circumstances 
and incidents of the permanent institutions which those who are 
employed in public exhibitions, in the professional propagation, 
or in the private cultivation of music, may, from time to time, 
engage in or attain. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that this art is less recon- 
cileable to nature than others. Poetry and painting are referri- 
ble only to nature, with an allowance which the mind readily 
gives to the beau ideal, or to the standard of imaginary beauty. 
Our admiration of the poet or the painter, is guided by the re- 
semblance which his productions bear to nature; of this, every 
man is ina degree a judge. In singing, art has departed so 
widely from the primitive expression of natural passions, that 
there is little which affords an object of comparison. In the de- 
partment of musical science, taste therefore depends much more 
upon cultivation than in any other art, since the graces of sing- 
ing are factitions. 

Singing has one uniform object, the exciting various emotions 
by the union of sentiment and sound. To accomplish this, the 
art arranges itself into various divisions. The most natural ar- 
rangement would appear to arise out of the class of emotions to 
which the song is addressed, and from hence it immediately 
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strikes us that the term “style,” which is commonly used as ap- 
plicable to the singer, in point of fact is applicable only to the 
composition; and that “manner,” is the most accurate term we 
can adopt to signify the power of expression that belongs to the 
performer. The term “manner,” however, has hitherto been 
commonly taken in a wrong sense, and connected (particularly 
in the drama and painting,) with the personification of the qual- 
ity, in the term ‘“mannerist,” by which has been signified, one 
who too constantly repeats his own peculiar mode of imitation 
in the one art, of handling in the other. Thus by the adoption 
of the term “style,” we are in danger of confoun ding principles, 
and if we rather choose the word “manner,” we incur the hazard 
of entailing a certain portion of contempt from the use which 
custom has already associated with such a distinction in art. 

There may be said to exist two different styles in the periorm- 
ance of music, which admits of the foliowing classification: the 
great style, and the ornamented style; it is scarcely possible to de- 
scribe minutely in what the great style consists; its performace 
requires a combination of all the facuities of the mind, and graces 
of execution, which address themselves to, and command the 
higher feelings of nature. The elements of this style, are pow- 
er, pure tone, anda varied expression, an entire command of 
manner, correct taste, aud perfect simplicity; or in other words, 
that genuine sensibiity, and that intellectual dignity, which en- 
ables us to embody in their finest forms, the conceptions of the 
poet, and the composer; and to employ the powers of nature, 
and of the art. The ornamented styie consists in the substitu- 
tion of light, graceful, florid and surprising passages of execution, 
for the pure, dignified, or impassionate notes, which compose the 
melody of songs in the great style. However improbable it may 
appear at the ‘first glance, a close examination will convince us, 
that the most difficult graces, as they are called, are more easily 
acquired than the chaste and austere elements of the great 
style. 

Ornaments, well performed, are apt to seduce our senses by 
their seeming difficulty of execution, and we are led away by 
novelty, by wonder and surprise, at what perhaps we never con- 
ceived practicable. The emotion rises with the rank of the 
performer; we give credit for more than there really is, and take 
it upon the trust of his personal reputation. The judgment is 
thus silenced, while the ear is filled with new, agreeable, and un- 
expected sounds. But we are influenced only by an emotion of 
surprise; the affections are never engaged. To satisfy ourselves 
that these ornaments are more easy of acquisition than the great 
style, we have only to recollect that they are attained by mere 
repetition, by a vast number of arts, and imply no mental exer- 
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tion whatever. The great style, is therefore to the ornamental, 
reiatively, what the productions of reason and the imagination 
are to thevagile exertions of the body. That such is the princi- 
pie, is clearly shewn by the title which the Italians have given 
to this species of performance—aria d’ agilita. 

Composers of music may be divided into two classes, as their 
principle merit consists. An inventive genius will depart from 
common rules, and please by deviation, by daring flights of fan- 
cy. Such instances are not founded on rule, but are themselves 
the foundation of new rules. On the other hand, those who 
have taste, and a nice discernment of the minute circumstances 
that please, will polish and improve the invention of others. 
These wil! adhere strictly to ruies, and even make them more 
strict. Thus we may discern the reason why great invention 
and perfect taste are se'dom or never united. Taste implies a 
natural sensibility, and an habitual attention to elegance and 
correctness; this faculty is tender and timid in its nature, and is 
apt to consider those boider strokes of genius, coarse and ex- 
travagant. Art is oftentimes useless and dangerous; it destroys 
originality, and cannot create elegance. 

Music may be considered susceptible of being divided into the 
sub ime, the beautiful,and the ornamented or picturesque styles, 
and these effects or ideas are presented to the mind or imagina- 
tion by the same analogy which produces similar ideas or eflects 
in viewing the productions of nature or the fine arts. These 
three styles may be considered as nearly analogous to the three 
Grecian orders of architecture. The sublime, answers to the 
simple grandeur of the Dorie order; the beautiful, to the Ione; 
and the ornamental, to the Corinthian; and the umon, of the three 
styles, to the composite order. 

LINUS. 


[To be continued. } 


STRICTURES 
UPON “A MEMOIR OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND.”’ 


A tate writer in the Boston Monthly Magazine charges our 
ancestors, the first settlers of New England, with injustice and 
oppression towards the native Indians, in occupying their lands 
without a fair purchase; and afterwards, in compelling them to 
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sell their lands, and in driving them off their territory by the 
sword, to obtain possession of it. A similar charge ,has been 
brought before, within a few years, but, we believe, with little 
reflection and no substantia! proof. 

We are sorry to perceive such a disposition in any of the pre- 
sent generation: we are satisfied they are mistaken. This is a 
charge of a serious character, and should not be lightly made. 
Suppose it cannot be fully and legally proved, that our ancestors 
did fairly purchase all the lands they occupied, and that we are 
unable to produce the records; does it fo!low, therefore, that the 
lands were taken by force or fraud? We should reverse the pro- 
position. Prove that our ancestors did oblige the natives to re- 
tire from their lands, or took possession against their consent, or 
by fraud; and then there wiil be some reason publicly to make 
the charge against them. But this would be difficult. I believe 
few, if any instances of this kind can be shewn in the treatment 
of the Indians by the early settlers of New England. We would 
not conceal the faults of our ancestors. They were imperfect, 
and in some of their conduct justly censurable. I am not one of 
those who would deny facts which go to shew the errors of our 
forefathers. We should learn wisdom from their mistakes. They 
were bigoted and enthusiastic, in some degree, which we regret. 
But bigotry was the spirit of the age; and their peculiar situa- 
tion furnish many apologies for them. We would not say with 
some, “‘we will justify our own country and our own government, 
even if in the wrong.’”’ Our patriotism would not carry us so far 
as this. And if our forefathers took this fair inheritance by un- 
just force and war, or by deceit and fraud, dear as their memo- 
ries have been, we should render homage to justice, even at this 
late period, by a decided disapprobation of their oppressive con- 
duct, that we may not be partakers also with them, in doing in- 
jury to the native inhabitants of this country. Nay, if our 
fathers obtained this land by fraud or force, it is not ours of 
right in the sight of heaven, nor in foro conscientiz, and we 
ought speedily to do the Indians justice; to pay the debt or re- 
store the land. There are some few of them yet remaining in 
New England; and there are many in other parts of the country, 
who were their brethren, and therefore entitled to the posses- 
sions of the tribes which are gone. 

The charge, we say, has been made before, in loose and gene- 
ral terms; but we do not recollect any proof positive presented 
by any one to support it. The late writer in the Magazine refers 
to a single case; but this affords only construetive evidence, 
which we will examine presently. It was, also, fifty years after 
the first settlement at Plymouth, and at a time of great danger 
and alarm, when the Indians in all parts of New England, at the 
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instigation of Philip, were planning the total overthrow of the 
Enguish settlements. 

We cannot fully understand the question, without referring to 
the first settlement of the English at Piymouth and Massachu- 
setts. Those who came to Plymouth in 1620, landed at that 
place by necessity, not by design. And they immediately ap- 
plied to the parent State for a grant and acharter. Ali Euro- 
pean settlements were effected in this manner. Royal grants of 
land and territory were made to certain individuals and compa- 
nies. These grants, however, were not always considered as 
a full and sufficient title to the territory; but only as a right 
superior to that of any other European power. It-was only 
a preemptive right; and purchases were still made of the native 
Indians. The English who first settled New England, we be- 
lieve, did it in all cases. But it will be said they came and landed 
and took possession, without first obtaining the consent of the 
Indians. We do not know how this could have been avoided. 
But they did not attack the natives, or drive them off any land 
they occupied; or set down in any place in opposition to their 
views or protestations. Did Mr. Blackstone take possession of 
Shaumut (Boston) by force or fraud, and against the wishes of 
the Indians? He was alone; he could not fight them; he could 
not dispossess them; and if he had deceived or circumvented 
them, they would soon have had revenge. Did Roger Williams, 
when he settled at Providence, drive off, or conquer the Indians 
first? The thing is impossible: the supposition is ridiculous, 
When the Plymouth company set down at Patuxet, there were 
no inhabitants at the place, nor near them. None appeared for 
three months afterwards. When they did present themselves, 
they were friendly; and they received friend!y treatment. And 
long was it continued, for about fifty years, with little inter- 
ruption. 

There was a small tribe at Middleboro’, twenty miles west- 
ward; one at the south, a little nearer; one on the Cape; and one 
at Bristol, where resided Massasoit, the grand sachem of all the 
tribes in this vicinity. A treaty of amity and peace was inter- 
changed; and its terms faithfully observed by that generation. 
No complaint was made by the sachem against the people of 
Plymouth for intruding upon their lands. No charge was brought 
of hostility or injustice. The territory was vacant: there were 
no Indian people to occupy it. They were not unwilling that the 
English should possess and cultivate it. But when, afterwards, 
in ten or twenty or thirty years, new settlements were made at 
Middleboro’, Taunton, Bridgewater, Yarmouth, Eastham, &c., 
the lands were purchased; fairly, openly, and without threats, 
to the satisfaction of the sachems of the several tribes. In some 
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cases, where the parties could not entirely agree, several indi- 
viduals, both white and Indians, were called upon to estimate 
the value. So also in cases where there was any misundersta:d- 
ing about bounds of lands, inquiry was made of the oldest Indians 
living in the vicinity, for their opinion and testimony. Several 
instances of this are on record. 

There never was a pretence that the government or people of 
Plymouth took away the lands of the Indians unjustly, or by 
force or fraud, until Philip made it as a pretext for quarrelling 
with the English, and exciting the Indians against them in 1674. 
The government did not allow individuals to purchase lands; and 
when lands were purchased of the natives by authority, deeds 
were publicly given and recorded; as may be seen by looking at 
the records of Plymouth colony. 

This was also true with respect to Massachusetts. When they 
came to Salem, in 1628, there were no Indians at the place, or 
nearer than Ipswich, and a very few at Saugus. But there is no 
evidence of any dispute as to our people occupying the land, or 
of their forcing the natives to quit it.* And it is impossible such 
evidence would not be known, if any dispute or contest took 
a The sachem of Neponset, Chickataubut; of Agawam, or 

pswich, Masconomo; and of Mistic and Saugus, John and James, 
were all very friendly; visiting Boston, Salem, Charlestown, and 
Watertown; and living near the English in perfect harmony, 
without complaint of trespass or usurpation or injustice. Johnson 
says expressly, that the lands (hereabout) were all purchased at 
first; but that there was some dispute as to the particular bounds 
of some parts. There are deeds of Medford, of Concord, of Ip- 
swich, of Newbury, &c., now existing, or mentioned as having 
been executed; and the price is also named. 

But we shall be told, this was only a few trinkets. If the In- 
dians had been reduced from three thousand to about three hun- 
dred fighting men in Massachusetts; if they did not value their 
lands as farmers do; and if they still had enough reserved for 
fishing, hunting, and to raise their corn upon, why not sell the 
residue, which was wholly useless to them, for some cloths, ecut- 
lery, and implements of husbandry? The insinuation that they 
were made drunk, and then cheated, is too low, too dishonorable, 
and too destitute of proof, to deserve a reply. Will any man 
venture, under his proper name, to bring such a charge against 
Winthrop, Bradford, Winslow, or Prince? They were strictly 
honest and pious men. We are confident that no one can find 
any proofs of such conduct in these worthy men. We believe 
there, is not an intimation, that the government did, in a single 


* Higginson says the Indians consented 
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mstance, take possession by force or fraud, of a territory which 
the Indians declined selling. 

There is a question of importance, which should be previously 
settled, as it has a strong bearing upon the subject before us. 
What right had the native Indians to the country, beyond their 
actual occupancy or residence? Were they in a settled social 
and civil state, so that they had, as a nation, a certain known 
territory, which they claimed and used; and which they defended 
apes all others, as trespassers? There is no proof of this. 

or was the territory claimed or specially occupied by any tribe 
definitively bounded. The tribes wandered about from place to 
piace, usually without interruption or opposition, and remained 
on new lands as long as they chose, without giving offence; es- 
pecially if these lands were not occupied. When, indeed, a tribe 
attempted to. occupy places where another tribe was actually 
settled, it was the occasion of dispute and contest. 

Upon this view, no tribe had any just claim to lands unless ac- 
tually occupied by it. Nor could an individual Indian, if we con- 
sider the natives in a state of nature, which seems to be the fact, 
justly lay claim to any more land than he cultivated or occupied 
with his family. He had a right, indeed, to fish in the creeks 
and bays, and to hunt in the woods any where, But he had not 
an exclusive right to this: others, whether natives or whites, had 
as good a right. We do not perceive, then, that the first Eng- 
lish settlers here were trespassers or intruders, or unjust in ta- 
king possession of vacant land, even if within some imaginary 
bounds or claims of the aborigines, if these did not occupy it 
permanently; or have it reserved for a general purpose as natioa- 
al property. If they did, in any case, take possession by force, 
or contrary to the consent of the Indians, of lands they were oc- 
cupying, then it will be granted the English were unjust. We 
have a right to expect, if any cases are known, they will be sta- 
ted. Vague charges usually go for nothing with those who deal 
in facts. 

When Roger Williams said that the king of England had no 
right to grant the territory here, as it belonged to the natives of 
the country, it was replied, “that it was neither the meaning of 
the king, nor the intention of the English planters, to take pos- 
session of the country by murder of the natives, nor by robbery; 
but to take possession’ of void places by the law of nature, for 
vacuum domicilium cedit occupanti; or by purchase and their 
free consent.” 

Massasoit, or Qusamequin, the sachem of Pocanoket, or Mount 
Hope, was chief of a tribe, which spread over the greater part of 
Plymouth colony. There were several tribes, as at Agawam, 
(Wareham) Namasket, (Middleboro’) Sandwich, Marshpee, Yar* 
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mouth, and Pamet, or Eastham; but in some respects they ac- 
knowledged the authority of Massasoit; and in some, they were 
separate and independent. Now, we believe, that till the diffi- 
culty made by the ambitious (or patriotic) Philip, all was peace- 
able, and no complaint was made against the government for 
taking their lands by force or by fraud. There are many instan- 
ces of purchase by public authority; and all private bargains were 
forbidden by law. And much that was wholly vacant was pos- 
sessed by the English, but without any opposition. 

Chickatabut was sachem near Boston. Another was at Ipswich, 
or Agawam; and two brothers were at Mistic or Saugus, proba- 
bly including both these places. If there had been any injustice, 
the natives would have complained, and we should have heard of 
it. Johnson, who was one of the “first comers,” and a very im- 
partial writer, says expressly, in 1632, that all the lands were 
purchased of the natives. That many tracts and townships were 
purchased in 1633, 1634, &c., is matter of record, as may be seen 
in the office of State. Itis a fact also to be considered in form- 
ing an opinion on this subject, that very few of the natives resided 
at or near Salem, Boston, &c., when the English came here in 
1628 and 1630. They had been mostly swept away by a desola- 
ting sickness. The lands were generally vacant, and there was 
no opposition to their occupancy by the Europeans. As one 
proof of this, besides that we know of no opposing evidence, is 
the constant good understanding between them. The only diffi- 
culty with the Indians in Massachusetts or Plymouth was with 
Philip, in 1674 and 1675. The Pequots and Mohawks were inim- 
ical; but not for any encroachments upon their lands. 

We are not prepared to say, that the natives were never un- 
justly treated by the English, for the first fifty years. But we 
believe those who bring the charge against our ancestors, will 

' not find many instances. We regret that the charge is made so 
frequently, without some direct and clear proof. We think 
James Otis, in 1767, made the following declaration, with great 
sincerity, and with a full knowledge of the facts, “that we had 
always treated the Indians with justice and kindness; and that 
we might well boast of it.” 

There are many instances on record, in which the court order- 
ed ‘full justice and satisfaction to the Indians, for the injury they 
received from any individual; as for the cattle destroying their 
corn; for taking their traps, or the prey out of their traps; for 
claiming more lands than had been bought of them, &c. &c. 

In 1633, it was declared by the court of Massachusetts, that 
the lands possessed or improved by the Indians within this juris- 

diction, they have a just right thereto; and that if any person, 
or plantation of the English, shall offer to put any of the Indians 
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from their planting ground, or fishing places, the Indians, on 
complaint and proof thereof, shall have relief in the courts of 
justice, as the English have. And no individual is to buy lands 
of Indians, without special license from court, on penalty of for- 
feiting the lands purchased. 

When Plymouth colony made a grant of a tract of land, which 
is now called Bridgewater, in 1643, it was only a preemptive 
right; and the grantees purchased it of Massasoii, sachem of 
Mount Hope, and father of Philip. The original deed, as well 
as the record, is to be seen, in the hand writing of Miles Stand- 
ish, signed by Massasoit, and regularly witnessed; nor was the 
deed obtained by force or fraud. The Plymouth colony records 
furnish many, very many instances like this. We shall content 
ourselves with a bare reference to some of them below. 

Roger Williams says, Rhode Island was bought of the Narra- 
ganset Indians, in 1636, with perfect good will and fairness. 
S. Gorton, and a few with him, who were as irregular in civil, as 
religious matters, endeavored to get possession of lands at and 
near Pawtucket, on the borders of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
and Providence; the Indians were opposed to them, and on ap- 
plication to the authority of Massachusetts, they were protect- 
ed in their just claims. 

Dr. Bentley says, when Salem was firet settled, in 1628, “‘there 
were no Indians at that place, nor in the vicinity; and that they 
settled without any opposition, or complaint from the natives.” 
Several years afterwards, when some of the Salem people moved 
to Andover and Chelmsford, they purchased the lands of the 
sachems, and had suitable deeds executed. The same was true 
when settlements were made at Mistic, Woburn, and Concord. 

Dr. Harris informs us, “that the Neponset Indians consented 
to the occupancy of Dorchester, by the English, in 1630, and 
that it was paid for to their satisfaction.”” ‘That some years 
later, when the general court granted the town lands, at Pun- 
capog and Bluehills, the Indians were paid the amount they re- 
quested.” A deed was given, (and that without threats or de- 
ceit,) by Kutsamakin, successor of Chickatabut, who was sachem of 
the Neponset tribe, at the first settlement of the colony, in 
1630. ‘These,” says Dr. Harris, “are some of the evidences of 
the early purchases made of the natives, by our fathers.” 

Little Compton, was fairly purchased of the squaw sachem 
of Seconet, as appears on record. So when Bridgewater ex- 
tended its bounds, it was by purchases of the sachem of Titicut, 
or Namasket, on the south, or of Josias Wampatuck, on the 
north; which is also matter of record. And wherever there was 
a tribe, or settlement of the natives, as in Pembroke, Plymouth, 
south part, Assawomset, Pocasset, and several places on.Cape 
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Cod; the territory was never encroached upon in any way. But. 
the government forbid all white people trespassing upon the 
lands, and declaring them exclusively the property of the native 
Indians. When lands were sold to the English, and reservations 
made for the use and occupancy of the natives, it was sacredly 
considered theirs in all respects; nor did any individual tres- 
pass upon them with impunity. 

It is common, of late, to eulogise Philip, and to compare him 
even to Washington. If this was meant for poetry or fiction, 
we should let it pass. But is it not possible to allow some no- 
ble traits to Philp, without abusing our fathers? Is there any 
just cause for representing them as altogether in the wrong, in 
the war with the sachem of Mount Hope, who it is pretended 
only stood upon his defence? If any faith can be given to records, 
Philip was the aggressor. He excited the war; he attempted to 
engage in the work of destruction al] the tribes within two hun- 
dred miles. He pretended his lands would be taken away, and 
that there was a design to take them, But this was mere pre- 
tence, to excite the resentment of other tribes against the Kap. 


lish. ‘There was, indeed, a dispute about the bounds of some 
lands at Dartmouth, at Acushnet river; but the government of 
Plymouth, were willing to abide the decision of disinterested 
persons, part of them Indians. If there ever were any frauds 
or threats, to induce individuals to give witness for government, 
contrary to truth, we should be glad to see them produced. We 


know of none. We believe there is none. 

But our ancestors are accused of making slaves of the natives. 
This is another heavy charge; and has, we think, very little 
foundation in truth. We wish we could excuse them altogether 
from the charge; we are satisfied it is not true to the extent 
some have pretended. As early as 1644, they publicly declared 
their disapprobation of slavery, by sending back to Africa, at 
the expense of the colony, a man who had been taken thence by 
a Captain ****, and brought into their jurisdiction. And noth- 
ing is more certain than that various attempts were early made 
to christianize, civilize, and educate the Indians, by our fathers. 

A school was early endowed at Cambridge, for this express 
purpose. Particular care was also taken by the government, to 
protect the natives in their just rights against individual English. 

Yet it is true, that some of the Indians, who were taken in 
the war of 1675-6, and who had acted a most treacherous and 
cruel part against the English, were kept in bondage; and that 
some were sent to distant countries, and sold as slaves. How 
far the spirit of the age, and the usages of war at that period, 
furnish an apology for them, we leave with the candid to judge; 
we do not feel disposed to justify it. But this was not a gener- 
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al practice. Their conduct, as well as their professed principles, 
shews that the charge cannot justly be made, but in a very few 
instances. In 1641, a law was passed prohibiting slavery, ‘‘ex- 
cept lawful captives taken in just wars, as is usual in such cases, 
in other countries.”’ 

On the whole, we are confident the charge of injustice and 
fraud, against our ancestors, in their conduct towards the In- 
dians, is unfounded. And we think some more evidence than 
has ever yet been offered, must be furnished, to justify those 
who make it. 

We will now refer to some cases of purchases, not already 
mentioned. More might be adduced. But our case, we think, 
is made out, without accumulating all which the records of Ply- 
mouth and Massachusetts supply. 

Governor Bradford says, “there were no Indians who laid 
claim to Plymouth, when they came.” Mr. oe says the 
same of Salem. Boston was purchased of Blackstone, who had 
bought it of the Indians, or to whom it was granted by them. 
Mr. Higginson says, ‘‘the Indians are not able to make use of a 
fourth part of the land; neither have they any settled places, or 
grounds which they claim particularly for (heir own. But they 
change their situation from place to.place. They say they like 
our coming and planting here; because there is abundance of 
land, which they cannot make use of, and because they hope for 
our aid against their enemies.” 

Belknap says, “the friendly treaty made by the Plymouth 
people and Massasoit, in 1621, was kept with fidelity on both 
sides, till broken by Philip, in 1675.” 

Though Eastham, or Nauset, was granted to some of the 
Plymouth people by the government, for the purpose of a set- 
tlement there, in 1643, it was considered that they had a pre- 
emptive right only; for they purchased of the natives a large 
part at their first settlement, and a few years after, another 
tract; and this without fraud, or force, or threats, or duresse; 
and a perfect good understanding was kept between the English 
and the natives; who had such tracts reserved for their sole 
use and occupancy as they chose. In 1660, Nickerson and 
others bought Chatham, of the sachem of Monamoy, except a 
part which he wished to retain for his tribe. All this is mat- 
ter of record. 

But our fathers committed gross injustice, in taking some corn 
belonging to the Indians, found in the woods on the cape. 
We think they had better not have taken it. But we ask, 
whether one man or company, in a hundred, would have omitted 
taking it, in their circumstances? And we ask again, how few 
who had taken it, would voluntarily and without force or fear, 
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have paid for it? We believe it will be found more difficult, upon 
due examination, to adduce proofs and records of fraud or cruel- 
ty, than to assert it. 

“To seize upon the natives, and send them out of the country, 
and sell them for slaves, was not unusual. Several instances of 
this outrage have been recorded.” Where is the record? As to 
the inference drawn by the writer, we should say, non sequiter. 
Philip had, among other unfounded charges against the Ply- 
mouth people, insinuated that the natives would all be enslaved, 
either here, or in foreign countries, This was a part of his cor- 
rect and honorable policy. We ask for former instances in sup- 
port of the charge. The Indians were often told by Philip, 
and his party, that if they went to Plymouth, and put them- 
selves into the hands of the English there, they would be held 
in bondage, or sent to other places as slaves. Church, there- 
fore, had to assure them, that this would not be the case; espe- 
cially, if they did not join Philip in an attack upon the English, 
which he then meditated. The squaw sachem of Seconet, where 
these Indians lived, was at the very time on friendly terms with 
the Plymouth government, and had not long before sold a large 
tract of land to ther , without force on one part, or subsequent 
complaint on the other. 

In 1660, Mayhew purchased part of Nantucket, of the na- 
tives. The following year, he bought more of them; and in 
1664, another tract. All this was done in good faith and friend- 
ship, and without complaint from the Indians. Indeed, they 
might have declined selling their lands, or taken them again; 
for they had power to command the whole island. In 1671, 
Philip himself, agreed with the Plymouth government, to sell no 
lands to any individual, without their knowledge and consent; 
for they wished to have a control as to the character and opin- 
ion of new comers into the jurisdiction. They also engaged on 
their part, to attempt to purchase no more lands of his people, 
without consulting him, and his full approbation. 

We believe it will appear upon inquiry, that our ancestors 
were not only just, but kind to the Indians. Instead of slaugh- 
tering them, or taking possession of their lands by force, as the 
Spaniards did, they sought their reformation and welfare. 

It was one great object to make them christians; this they 
promised to do when they first settled here; this they were ad- 
vised to do, by their friends in England. And this the first gen- 
eration never ceased to attempt. We think it argues great ig- 
norance of the true character of our fathers, and of their con- 
duct towards the Indians, to charge them with fraud, or injustice. 

Belknap says, “the first planters derived a political right to 
the territory from royal grants. But they did not consider 
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themselves justly entitled to it, till they purchased it fairly of 
the native owners or occupiers.”” That they did fairly purchase 
all which was occupied or claimed by the Indians, we believe is a 
fact fully established by the records, and the best histories of 
those early times. ‘‘Some purchases of lands of the Indians, 
were long subject to quit rents, which were regularly paid. And 
lands were reserved for them in all places which they occupied, 
and which they desired exclusively to occupy.” 

Roger Williams says, “that he was present when Rhode 
Island was purchased of the Indians, by the first settlers, who 
went there from Boston, in 1638.” He also bought the tract of 
land, which he occupied, and which he called Providence. He 
also bought an island a little below that place. And nothing is 
more certain, than that he was always on good terms with the 
natives; and that they respected him for his honesty, sincerity 
and kindness. 

In 1641, and in 1656, tracts were purchased of the Indians, at 
Narraganset, and the Island Conanicut, by Smith, Arnold, Hull, 
and others. 

In 1659, Winthrop and Atherton purchased two large tracts 
of the Indians, on the Narraganset; and no complaint was ever 
made of fraud or force. Yet we well know, that the Indians 
were forward enough to complain, when they supposed them- 
selves injured. Their complaints, in certain cases, are on record. 
But they relate to individual and mostly trifling concerns, which 
were immediately attended to by the government. It was only 
in the single case of Philip, that any pretence was made that 
government defrauded or cheated them. And this he did to ef- 
fect his plan of exciting the resentment of all the Indian tribes 
in New England. 

The intelligent and accurate writer of “the description of 
Bridgewater,” in the Historical Collections, vol. vii., 2d series, 
says, “thus all the lands within the most extensive limits of the 
town, (more than twelve miles square,) appear to have been 
fairly purchased of the natives; and we have Governor Wins- 
low’s attestation upon record, that this was the case in all the 
towns in the old colony.” 

We are able to state the cases of Concord and Brookfield, 
with precision, having met with the account since preparing the 
above. ‘In the year 1635, Musketequid was purchased of the 
natives, and called Concord; W. Buttrick, and R. Rice, and two 
Indians, unitedly testify and say, that they were present at the 
making of the bargain for the town of Concord. That at the 
house of Rev. Mr. Bulkley, Mr. Willard, Mr. Jones, Mr. Spen- 
cer, and others, did purchase of squaw sachem, and Nimrod, a 
tract of land, six miles square; that said Willard, and others, 
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did pay for said land in Wampaw, hatchets, hoes, knives, cloth, 
and chintz, to said Indians. In conclusion, the Indians deciared 
they were satisfied, and that the English were welcome.” 
From records of the town books of Concord. 

“In the year1660, the general court made a grant of land, of 
six miles square, near Quaboag pond. This was the legal origin of 
the town. But the grantees, that they might have a just and equi- 
table, as well as legal right to the land, purchased it of the natives, 
who claimed and possessed it; and it was conveyed by deed.”” See 
account of Brookfield, in vol. i. of Historical Collections. The 
deed is given in extenso; duly witnessed, and acknowledged be- 
fore J. Pynchon. The records of Plymouth and Massachusetts 
colonies, give many such deeds. Nor is there any reason to sus- 
pect fraud or force. The writer of this history of Brookfield, 
concludes thus: “The enemies of New England have often cast 
reproaches upon our fathers, as having cheated the Indians out 
of their lands. This deed is therefore referred to, not only as a 
curiosity in itself, but as evidence that the first settlers were so 
far from seizing upon the possessions of the aboriginals, and 
crowding out the lawful owners, that they purchased the lands 
for a valuable consideration. It is also to be considered, that 
the Indians had the whole country before them; that they culti- 
vated and occupied but little, and set a low value upon it. And 
though it is possible some individuals among the Indians, ma 
have been imposed on or cheated by particular traders, yet suffi 
cient evidence may be produced, that our fathers got not this 
land in possession by fraud or injustice, but by fair purchase, or 
lawful conquest.” 

“The company which went to Windsor, on Connecticut river, 
in 1636, though they purchased the right of settling there, of 
the Plymouth company, in England, yet paid the Indians for the 
soul, They sent some the year preceding to make the purchase of 
the natives,whom they considered as the only rightful proprietors.” 

In July, 1635, Massachusetts court ordered, “that E. Jenni- 
son, and M. Woolridge, attend with the Indians who were pre- 
sent, when Chickatabut sold certain lands to Mr. Pynchon, or 
who knew what it was, to set out the bounds thereof.” 

“Squaw sachem, and Webb Cowet, did acknowledge in court, 
that-they had received of Mr. Gibbons 351. for lands between 
Charlestown and Menotomies river, which they are satisfied 
with.” ‘Webb Cowett, and squaw sachem, and others, did 
express their consent to the sale of the wear and planting 
ground over against the town of Concord, to the inhabitants of 
which there was a writing with their marks, and expressing the 
price given.” 

“Tt was ordered in 1638, by the court, that the Government 
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assistants take care that the Indians have satisfaction for their 
right at Lynn, and at Watertown.” ‘Mr. Gibbons was desired 
to agree with the Indians for the lands within the bounds of 
Watertown, Cambridge, and Boston.” In 1639, it was ordered 
“that care be taken to prevent damage to the Indians, and to 
procure them satisfaction for any damage done them.” 

In 1660, Josiah Wampatuck, soid lands at Middleboro’, (Ne- 
masket) to some Plymouth people, for 70/. In 1653, Massasoit 
and son sold land at Rehoboth, near Seekonk, (bounded) for 35/. 

In 1652, Massasoil solid land near Acushnet, to the people of 
Plymouth, for 30 yards of c oth, 8 moose skins, 15 axes, 15 hoes, 
&e. In 1653, Wampatuck sold land in Scituate, to Hatherby, 
Tilden, and others, for 14/. In 1661, Kepeset and others sold a 
tract on the Cape, to Howland, for 501., bounded, and reserving 
a particular territory. In 1662, Wampatuck sold to J. Winslow, 
at Titieut, a tract bounded, for 21l., reserving 1000 acres for 
his son. In 1661, Skipaug sold to I. Alden, a tract at Monu- 
met, being a certain neck, for 151, Same year, Wamsitta so'd to 
J. Wiilet, a tract between Pawtucket, and Mr. Blackstone, re- 
serving a certain quantity. In 1659, the town of Plymouth 
bought a tract at Agawam, (Wareham) for a valuable consider- 
ation. In 1657, Wamsitia, (son of Massasoit,) so'd to Winslow, 
and others, land on Taunton river, already granted by govern- 
ment, for cloth, farming tools, &c.~ In 1665, Philip confirmed to 
Plymouth, some land at Acushnet, which his brother had before 
sold. Same year, he sold land to one Cook, at Dartmouth. In 
1668, he sold land in Swansey, and acknowledges that he had a 
valuable consideration. Same year, claiming a right to lands 
before sold by his father to Prince, Winslow, and Standish, he 
was paid 11/., with which he said he w&s satisfied, and volunta- 
rily gave a warrant of it. This year also, he confumed a tract of - 
Jand to Winslow, and Brown, in Rehoboth, bounded, for which he 
says he was paid a sufficient sum, All these are on record, and 
many more can be stated if it is necessary. 

In 1671, at Taunton, Philip acknowledged himself bound by 
the treaty, which his father had made with the Plymouth people, 
and confessed that he was in fault, in the hostile acts he had 
committed; and promised in future to conduct in a peaceable 
and friendi'y manner... Nor was there any threat to induce him 
to make this confession against his will. Ata meeting of the 
commissioners of the united colonies of New England, in Sep- 
tember, 1675, it was deelared, that the war just then commenc- 
ed, was just and necessary; and a defensive one. We could give 
the deposition of Governor Josias Winslow, referred to before; 
but it cannot be necessary; and this paper has grown unexpect- 
edly under our hands to such a length, that it must be ciosed. 

68 SAL, 





Poetry. 


POETRY. 


EVENING AT NAPLES. 


The red sun poured a stream of amber light 

O’er the blue mountain and the misty height; 

The tossing branches of the olive’s green, 

That hung far o’er the river, swift and sheen, 
Were faintly tinted with the gentlé dye 

That steeps and softens an Italian sky; 

The bickering torrent and the shining rills 

That sweep in beauty down those deep-green hills 
Rolled on, in shadow where the o’erhanging woods 
Bend stately down,—to mingle in the floods— 
And broke at intervals on the ear and eye 

With sudden flash, and tones of melody. 


* 


Day grew more faint,—the bright clouds melted slow, 
That seemed around Vesuvius’ brow to flow— 
Their pomp had gone,—a thin grey mist was all 
That lingered there,—a simple coronal !— 

Fair was the scene,—the mellow twilight gleams 
Stole o’er the vineyards, and the whispering streams; 
The last faint rays in emerald mazes strayed 

Where the clear brook in fonts of marble played— 
There the low wind, with breezy pinion, stirred 

The leaves and waters,—like a wandering bird— 
How pure and chastened came the sunshine glare, 
Mid urns and statues, fall’n, and moss-grown there. 


Here the hoar relies ef imperial days 

Burst, like a dream, upon the ’wildered gaze— 

Here lies the pomp of monarchs,—long since dead; 
Here their high grandeur, crushed beneath the tread— 
Here, rose a palace,—of the proud,—the brave;— 
Fall’n are the walls,—the splendid!—in their grave— 
The column’d arches through the long grass shine, 
Wreathed with the tresses of the clustering vine. 


Where now the peasant and the vintner roves, 
Under the shadows of the orange groves— 
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Where the glad reaper pours his simple song—~ 
Far, where the river sweeps in pride along,— 
Once there, perchance, a Roman banner flung 
Its purple folds,—while shield and buckler rung. 


Far on the hills, amid the glimmering leaves 

And flowering vines,—a sparkling fountain heaves; 
There, mid the myrtles, in the moonlight clear, 
Sings, with calm tone, an humble Muleteer— 
Mayhap that spot, in ancient time, rang loud 

To the long revel of the steel-clad crowd. 


How quiet, Naples, sleeps thy shadowy bay! 
Thou, gentle water, know’s not time’s decay— 
Thou rollest on, the beautiful, the free! 
Man’s deadly mood unharms, unsullies thee— 
Earth has her changes,—years have rudely swept 
O’er her bright scenes,—and Italy hath wept 
Her groves of beauty, and her shining hills— 
Marred by the ruin,—stamped by human ills— 
War, pride and time, have spoil’d with wasting hand 
The fairest glories of a noble land. 

I. M, 





MEMOIR OF MARIA EDGEWORTEH. 


Ir is surprising that a female who has done so much for the 
advancement of knowledge as Miss Edgeworth, should be so little 


known to the wor!d by memoir or anecdote. Every English and 


American journal, for nearly thirty years past, has mentioned 
her works with p'easure and respect, and assisted to circulate 
them throughout the world; still nothing more was known of her 
than that she was the daughter of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, of 
Edgeworth Town, in Ireland, a man of science and letters, and 
devoted to the great work of improvement in that country, by 
the most rational means. The father and daughter wrote seve- 
ral works in partnership, which were published with an avowal 
of the fact. The reading community thought they could desig- 
nate the share each took in the labor, and the parts ascribed to 
the daughter were always the best. She was, deservedly, a. 
favorite with the public; but since the publication of the me- 
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moirs of Mr. Edgeworth, a part of which was written by himself, 
and finished by his daughter, it seems this discrimination was 
an fa:.ciful, 

This memoir of Mr. Edgeworth furnishes about all we can 
glean of this accomplished woman. She was born in 1770, a 
chiid of the first wife of Mr. Edgeworth, and lived in England 
until she was twelve years of age, when she went to Ireland with 
her father, who returned to his estates in that country after the 
death of his beloved wife, Honora, who was the far famed Hoiora 
Sneyd, whose name has so often been connected with that of 
Major Andre, the gallant but unfortunate soldier, whose meian- 
choly fate has been the subject of tale and elegy ‘for nearly half 
acentury. In this retirement from the gay word, Mr. Edge- 
worth gave his daughter a scientilic, as weil as literary educa- 
tion, He taught her to collect facts, and reason upon them with 
accuracy and perseverance, and made her mix with all ranks in 
society, to study character, and to learn to develop traits and 
principles; and to this, more than to any other part of her edu- 
cation, is she indebted for that power of seizing the strong points 
in the individual, and foliowing them up to genera! principles. 
Every day of her pupilage she solved some probiem in science, 
avd discussed some princip'e in national policy or political econ- 
omy. This was a noble education; for sentiment is natural to 
the female mind, and needs but little cultivation. Like the pro- 
dictions of Fiora in warm and genial climes, it every where 
springs up spontaneous and beautiful. Ceres alone has to labor 
under vertical suns, and is obliged to find rest and refreshment in 
the orange groves of her sister, but the bread stuffs are housed 
and safe, when the fruit and flowers of the grove are scattered 
by the hurricane or withered by scorching heat. This discipline 
of the father, made the daughter one of the most rational of 
women kind. She was not only inspired with a love of know- 
ledge, but, at the same time, with a strong desire to be useful. 
This disposition is every where discovered in her writings, which 
are voluminous, but never tedious. They are fitted for all places, 
times and circumstances. Editions of her works after editions, 
are thumbed ont in the nursery, and often read in the library of 
the learned and wise. No one is tired of them, and all who crit- 
icise, in the main commend. Her books are the continued con- 
versations of Socrates upon men and things, with as pure a phi- 
losophy, and brought with more ease from heaven to earth, than 
his, or to do “the commonest cahres of life.” She was placed 
in that situation the most favorable for intelligence and correct 
observation. Neither oppressed nor irritated by poverty, or 
bloated by wealth and pride of birth, she looked upon the hum- 
ble, and weighed their condition in an exact balance, and know- 
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ing their failings and their wants, devised the best things for 
their reief. She looked upon the higher walks of life, and dis- 
covered their foibles, their errors, and their faults, and spake of 
them fairly, faithfully and fearlessly. The pictures she drew, all 
acknowledged to be true, and each seeing his own image in the 
group, found some hint by which he might improve himself, and 
perhaps this hint was so delicate, that no one saw it but himself. 

The great and sublime, in the natural and moral worid, are 
more easily made imposing, by the same talent of description, 
than the daily and common-place. To name the whirlwind and 
the cataract, is sufficient to gain attention; but to make one in 
love with a good cool, bracing air, or to show the usefulness and 
value of a mill stream, requires taste, philosophy and calculation. 
By her labors, Miss Edgeworth has more than realized the fable 
of Minerva travelling the globe as Mentor; for the goddess guid- 
ed only one youth in the paths of wisdom, while the mortal has in- 
structed and directed countless thousands of children through 
the difficulties and mazes of youthful error, to the capability of 
self-direction. The latter is stiil continuing her abors, in setting 
up guide boards, and pianting mile stones, on the journey of life. 

We should have gone on to say something more of this admi- 
rable author if we had not, by chance, cast our eyes upon a well 
written criticism upon Miss Edgeworth’s powers and productions, 
pubiished in the North American, for January, 1818, on review- 
ing “‘Harrington, a Tale, and Ormond, a Tale,” from her pen. 
This criticism is worthy resuscitation for its truth and elegance. 


**T'o criticise the works of Miss Edgeworth fairly, is much the same as to 
praise them. They are every where marked with the traces of a philosophic 
mind, a fertile invention, and a good heart. She does not, like many of her 
fellow laborers in fiction, imagine situations that never can be realized, and 
elaborate personages’ that come into the world upon absurd errand«;—that live 
without making us desire to be acquainted with them, and act without exciting 
our sympathy; she carries us into the throng of living, suffering, and enjoying 
men and women, animated by the passions with which real life is glowing, 
and busy with pursuits in which we ourselves are interested. She does not 
idly amuse herself and her readers with the forms and exterior show of life, 
but penetrates to the secret springs of action, and discloses the sources of the 
passions, and the innumerable circumstances that contribute to their accumu- 
lating depth and swell—she scientifically demonstrates the almost imperceptible 
tendencies of opinions-and maxims of conduct—and describes with philosoph- 
ical accuracy the gradual stealing on of habits, of which we are apt to be un- 
conscious till we find them indelibly fixed and wrought into our most intimate 
composition. She does not write with a view only to effect and admiration; 
the object of her labors is human happiness; she aims to illustrate the means of 
attaining the greatest enjoyment and the truest and most permanent horor. 
She strips off the showy disguise in which worthlessness conceals itself from 
hasty observa‘ion, and not only instructs us that it is despicable, but makes us 
despise it. No writer more accurately discriminates between the real and the 
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seeming; she fixes the reader’s attention upon the moral qualities and mental 
endowments of her leading characters, and does not suffer their worth and vir- 
tues to be so obscured and rendered vulgar, even by the homeliness of their 
condition, that we can look upon them as persons who are merely well enough 
in their way, but quite unworthy of our respect or interest; nor are we ever 
drawn into admiration of little qualities and depraved affections, because they 
are set off with the pageantry of rank or brilliance of fashion. Other novel 
writers, as well as Miss Edgeworth, have reflected deeply and widely upon 
‘the economy of life, but it is not easy to name one who has so well displayed 
its good and ill, and so powerfully induced the reader to approve what is wor- 
thy, and desire to be what he approves. It has been objecied to her, that her 
design is too obvious and that the reader is 1» well apprised of her purpose of 
giving him a lesson and ‘‘talking to him for his good,’’ and is almost induced 
to put himself on his guard against so wise and sensible a lecturer, but it com- 
monly happens that interest in the story soon wins upon his pride; he is allured 
on by the beauties of the tale, while he is unconsciously imbibing the maxims 
and sentiments of right living. 

It is this moral wholesomeness of Miss Edgeworth’s writings, and their ten- 
dency to make us understand men and their ways, and instruct us how to turn 
our means of happiness to the greatest account, that principally distinguish 
them from most other novels, good and bad. She administers an antidote to 
the poisons which many writers of her class mix in their compositions. Their 
stories abound with wonderful events and surprising turns of fortune, for which 
no adequate causes are assigned, and which are, in reading, probably only 'o a 
heated fancy, and in experience would be considered little less than miraculous. 
Their fantastical splendor forms a striking contrast with sober and habitual fact, 
and throws insipidity and tameness over the events that really happen in the 
world, while it raises hopes in the sanguine and credulous, that are io be blast- 
ed and followed by regrets more poignant and remediless, than the sufferings of 
actual calamity. It is to little purpose to dissuade readers from these seductive 
fancies; a thirst for excitement hurries them into the sentimental deliriums of 
romance; artificial raptures and premeditated emotions become necessary by 
habit, and the more desired as they are the more intense, till in the end their 
subjects are then only miserable when they are in their sober senses. They 
converse with demigods and demons till they can hardly tolerate men, whom 
they regard with compassionate contempt, as ordinary and tame things, quite 
destitute of romantic virtues and vices; and they even forfeit their own self- 
respect by not acting out the heroic follies with which their imaginations are 
filled. 

But it is not the greatest fault in novels, that they sometimes give their 
readers a fantastical turn of thinking. Many of them, and those too, which 
are considered essential parts of a circulating library, aud of a course of literary 
amusement, hold up false views of life and inculcate pernicious principles of 
action;—they array their moral free-booters with such splendor of conquest 
and achievement that the reader is inadvertently drawn in to admire and ex- 
cuse in them what he would deem insupportably dishonorable in himself. We 
have particularly in view the works of Fielding, Smollet and Madam de Stael. 
One must be thoroughly master of himself, and well acquainted with the influ- 
ences that determine the fortunes of men, to read books of this description 
habitually, and at the same time preserve a healthy tone of moral feeling. 

It is not unusual with the writers of fiction to represent chance as the arbi- 
tress of the world. Men, whether they hold the course of honor or grovel in 
meanness, are, if they are to be believed, but the accidental victims or favor- 
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ites of unmeaning fortune. The brightness of virtue, prudence, the pride of 
moral energy, and the waywardness of folly aud error, are matters of curious 
speculation, but have no influence upon our destinies. One may pursue a hero 
through two or three volumes of adventures, which do not obstruct or promote 
the conclusion of the story, and seem to be connected with jt only as they pre- 
cede in order of time. The hero’s qualities, designs and exploits are vain mat- 
ters that lead to no consequences, but are all blown away by some cross wind 
of luck, and he becomes all at once the most to be envied or most to be pitied 
of mankind, not because his character or conduct has any tendency to make 
him so, but because his mistress smiles, his rich old uncle is dead, or a letter 
by the post has miscarried. Hence it comes to pass that many devout novel 
readers, who are not precisely what or where they wouldbe in the world, never 
think of charging the adverse turn of their fortunes to their own indolence or 
weakness, but attribute every thing to their stars, It is in vain to write sensi- 
ble books, to expound the maxims of common sense to these persons, or to 
make a direct exposure of their errors and absurdities, for they are of all others 
the least likely to put themselves in the way of such edification, They must 
be managed as ingenious superintendants of asylums for the insane treat their 
subjects; they must be indulged and humored in some of their follies and vaga- 
ries, till reason, having made a lodgement from the quarter where they are 
most accessible, regains possession of their understandings. In this art of 
healing the novel sick mind, Miss Edgeworth is a most skilful physician. She 
frames her stories with such pressing interest as to engage and delight the most 
fastidious devotee of fiction; and at the same time interweaves just and plilo- 
sophical views of life and sound maxims of prudence. One does not read 
even her inconsiderable works,. without feeling his moral principles to be in- 
vigorated, and learning something of the means, by which existence is made de- 
sirable and useful. Onthese accounts Miss Edgeworth ought to be ranked among 
the great reformers, who have given a new direction to the faculties and opin- 
ions of mankind, or accelerated them in some laudable course, which they had 
already taken. Others come forward with more lofty pretensions, and call 
upon men to become their followers or opposers. She does not pretend to 
have made discoveries that may gratify the curious by giving origin to a new 
science, or to utter any system of opinions with which her name may be in- 
corporated and transmitted. Her pretensions are ordinary and in the common 
course; she only professes to entertain us with a tale; but under this simple 
guise she has a great and generous purpose. As Egyptian Hermes civilized 
nations by the sound of his lyre, so she, by the rehearsal of a story, improves 
the morals, manners, and refinement of nations already civilized. No writer 
has done more to domesticate that philosophy, which Socrates professed to 
have brought down from the heavens and caused to dwell among men, — 

Those who are at all conversant with the literary history of this lady, must 
have observed the singular dignity and propriety with which she has always 
appeared before the public. The animadversions of criticism have never drawn 
from her any sign of fretfulness or perversity; the carpings of envy have 
never provoked her to expressions of contempt, nor bas her brilliant success 
betrayed her into any display of the pride of authorship. The consciousness 
of a high and generous aim to ameliorate the condition of her readers by exci- 
ting in them a lively perception of practical truths, has raised her above the irri- 
tations and weaknesses to which those are liable, who write only from ambition 
or vanity. 

We do not mean by all this that Miss Edgeworth is a writer of unrivalled 
genius, but that she is something better; she does not often astonish by what 
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is great and overwhelming, but she always commands our respect and our 
thanks. To use a common illustration, the torrent that sweeps aiong with ter- 
rible power and leaves desolation in its track, has much of grandeur and sub- 
limity; but we are not so fo.d of a spectacle as not to prefer the quiet stream 
that pleasantly winds through an easy course, feriilizing as it goes, and making 
its banks cheerful with flowers and rich in fruits. One is more excited and 
agitated amid precipices and wilds haunted by beasts of prey; but we raiher 
resort to the safer scenes of our author’s creation, which, like her native island, 
are fresh and fruitful, and breed no venomous reptile io lurk in our path. 

Bold coacep ions and magnificence of descrip:ion are without the scope of 
Miss Edgeworth’s writings, and to say that she is not distinguished for them, is 
only saying, that she does not write on a different plan; as it is, their introduc- 
tion would be a fault, since they would abstract from the moral and practical 
effect. Readers of slow sensibilities and coarse perceptions, have some reason 
to complain of her, as noi being sufficiently violent and shocking, while those 
of a quick sense of beauty and ready play of emo'ioa, find nothing tame in her 
evenness ;—her acute discrimination of character, the ingenious contexture of 
her work in reference to the end proposed, and her finished siyle of composi- 
tion, are to these latter, more grateful and more satisfying, than the perturba- 
tio»s and tumults of more strenuous writers. Her style deserves particular no- 
tice for its copiousness, flexibility and finish, and excepting now and then a 
coid and far-fetched illustration, it may safely be adopied as a model. The 
werds never impede or constrain the thought, but flow in all varieties of charac- 
ters and circumstances with fulness and uninierrupied freedom. She has given 
striking proofs of extensive observation and wide acquaintance with men and 
their pursuits, by introducing into her works statesmen, lawyers, physicians, 
farmers and artists and mechanics of all sorts, and describing the processes and 
details of the profession or occup: ion of each; and we know of no author of 
the same class, who has attemp ed ‘o lay open and explain so much of the se- 
cret machinery by which the great system of society is kept in operation. Had 
she been led to this attempt by vanity and an affectatio:. of understanding peo- 
ple’s business quite as well as they do themselves, we should think it worth 
while to show that she does not talk of business like one who has been bred to 
it, and join in the ridicule of those critics who have discovered that she does 
not speak of politics like a minister of state, or describe a suit at law like an 
attorney. But she has been drawn into these details by no idle or ridiculous 
motive, and therefore, though we wish she had informed herself more accurate- 
ly of some things of wich she undertakes to give an account, we have no dis- 
position to make her awkwardness or mistakes the subjects of ridicule. She 
has had too objects, the one, to impo-:e upon tho-e, who should take up her 
books for amusement, useful or curious information that lies a little out of the 
ordinary course; and in this she has often succeeded; thus, in the story of The 
Negro, she gives an account no less accurate than curious of the Obi men and 
women of the West Indian negroes; her works furnish innumerable instances 
of the same sort;—her other and more important object has been to let us into 
those unobserved and long continued efforts by which men make their way to 
their permanent condition in society, and to shew that greatness is not so often 
**thrust upon’’ men as ‘‘achieved’’ by them, and to illustrate how wretched- 
ness is more frequently the regular and natural result of some defect of charac- 
ter or error of opinion, than of any fatal influence of uncontrolable circum- 
stances. This latter purpose does not require an exact delineation of processes, 
precisely as they are goue through in fact, though we acknowledge it is more 
workmanlike and more in the spirit of art to give them thus; but it suffices for 
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the purposes of illustration and instruction, if the course of imagined causes 
and effects corresponds to, and is parallel with reality. Now this is the case 
with Miss Edgeworth; her persons meet with obstacles such as real life abounds 
in, and encounter them in a way sometimes exactly conformable to experience; 
at others, very like it. It was very bold, perhaps sometimes rash in her, to 
meddle with the arcana of arts and professions in which she was necessarily so 
little of an adept; but she has so often succeeded that she may be excused for 
sometimes failing. Few writers of fiction have dared to make so hazardous an 
experiment; they have been afraid to bring their people into the broad light of 
accustomed action and submit them to near inspection, lest they should-dwindle 
into insignificance. Many of them resort to foreign countries or darkle in for- 
ests and mountains where the imagination may range more at large, and where 
the strangeness of the scene and wildaess of the work constitute half the inter- 
est of the story; those who approach nearer ‘o men and affairs still place the 
main action in the very extremes and outskirts of life, and fix the attention 
principally upon singular situations and eccentricities of character. Those 
who have ventured into common and habitual life and put their principal per- 
sons into situations in which we every day find ourselves or see others, have, 
with a very few exceptions, proved tame and dull writers. Miss Edgeworth, 
on the contrary, with all the weight of accustomed facts, and bound by the 
usual forms of society, moves with freedom, grace, and spirit.’’ 


The portrait which accompanies this slight sketch, is an im- 
proved copy of a likeness which was given to the public in the 
La Belle Assemblee for the month of November, 1822. The 
attendant notice of this distinguished writer, found in that ele- 
gant work, is highly complimentary, but short and unsatisfactory, 
giving neither dates, details or analysis. She must have set for 
the picture when young, probably about the time she first come 
out as an author; for it bears the marks of early beauty, rather 
than the ripeness of maturer years. There was no other por- 
trait to be found, except a very coarse engraving in the Ameri- 
can edition of Castie Rackrent, a copy of which would not have 
given our readers any pleasure to see. It is perhaps best, that 
our print should appear as young as it does. The sweetest ex- 
pression of the happiest hour of human life, should be the one to 
perpetuate on canvas. Apollo is represented as youthful and 
beardless, and stil] he is the god of wisdom; nor did the helmet 
of Pallas ever entirely hide the graceful locks of the woman, or 
the Gorgon shield fully conceal the beauties of her neck and 
bosom. 

Numerous editions of Miss Edgeworth’s works have been be- 
fore the public, both m England and this country, but no uniform 
edition was ever published until the enterprize was undertaken 
by Messrs. S. H. Parker and Munroe & Francis, of this city, 
and Mr. E. Littell, of Philadelphia. This edition extends to 
thirteen large octavo volumes, is well printed on fine paper and 
fair type, and is alike creditable to these gentlemen and the 
reading community who have patronized the work. It must be 
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a saleable book, as long as people love good sense, and mothers 
have children to educate. The contents of the several volumes 
are as follows: Volume i., Practical Education; volume ii., Let- 
ters for Literary Ladies, Castle Rackrent, Leonora, Irish Bulls; 
volume iii., Belinda; volume iv., Popular Tales, viz: Lame Jervas, 
The Will, The Limerick Gloves, Out of Debt out of Danger, The 
Lottery, Rosanna, Murad the Unlucky, The Manufacturers, The 


Contrast, The Grateful Negro, To-Morrow; volume v., Tales of 


Fashionable Life, viz. Ennw, Almeria, Madame de Fleury, Maneu- 
vermg; volume vi., Tales of Fashionable Life, continued, viz: Ab- 
sentee, Emilie de Coulanges, Vivian; volume vii., Patronage; vol- 
ume viii., Harrington, and Ormond; volume ix., Griselda, Moral 
Tales, viz: Forester, The Prussian Vase, The Good Aunt, Angel- 
na, The Good French Governess, Mademoiselle Panache, The 
Knapsack ; volume x., Parent’s Assistant, Harry and Lucy, conctu- 
ded; volume xi., Early Lessons; volume xii., Sequel to Frank; 


volume xiii., Comic Dramas. 


EXTRACTS FROM A TRAVELLER’S NOTES. 


We sailed out of Havana, early on the 2d July, and the same 
morning spoke a brig from New York, that had been plundered 
by the pirates, near Matanzas. They had robbed her of all the 
money, most of the clothing, all the provisions, boats, and sails; 
and after beating the master and crew, suflered her to proceed 
as she could. Fortunately the wind was fair to take her into 
port, which was now near. The pirates langhed at Commodore 
Porter and his squadrons; said the Americans were too busy 
preparing for the 4th July, to mind them. And, indeed one 
would think they were too busy about something to mind them, 
for no longer ago than in May, they took two vessels that were 
going out of Matanzas, in sight of the Commodore’s flag ship, 
while that vigilant officer was gone twenty miles into the country 
to dine, along with his wife and family. They were, however, 
retaken by captain Finch. 

A few days after this, we came in sight of a small single mast- 
ed vessel, that had sucha suspicious look, that our captain, 
whose vessel was well armed, thought fit to call her too, to give 
an account of herself. She proved to be a small sail boat, man- 
ned with the master and crew of a vessel from Charleston, which 
had been wrecked, and totally lost, with all her cargo, near the 
Hole in the Wal). The men had been saved by a ship bound 
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into Providence Island, where they had bought and rigged their 
present frail bark; and were now on their way back to Charles- 
ton. Our captain gave them some meat, bread, and rum, and 
dismissed them to their perilous voyage, well pleased that their 
rencounter had ended thus happily. 

On the 7th, we lost one man, who died of a fever that seized 
him the first day after we lett port, in consequence of his having 
drunken a quart of ardent spirit. And on the 8th or 9th, anoth- 
er died likewise. But we had no more sickness, 

In passing through the gulf of Florida, we noticed innumera- 
ble small round white bodies floating on the surface. Mrs. A. 
desired one of the sailors to put over a bucket and dip one up. 
lt proved to be a little animal of the polipi or sea anemone kind, 
the body of which was about the size of a ninepence, and ap- 
peared like a mesh of ciosely woven silver thread. The arms, 
of which there were six or seven tiers of different lengths, very 
much resembled the radii of the passiflora cerulca, and were of 
the same brilliant blueish purple hue. Indeed, the creature so 
much resembled this lovely flower, that a drawing of it would 
easily be mistaken for a passion flower, denuded of its stamen 
aid pistil. We put one into a vessel of sea water, but next 
morning, it was dead, and we were beyond their latitude, and 
could see no more of them. 

On the 15th or 16th, the weather was so cloudy we could get 
no observation, and the fog was so dense we could see but a 
little way a head. But meeting with fishing boats, the captain 
knew we must be near the Cape Elizabeth, and he asked the 
captain of a nut shell sloop, that had Commerce, Boston, on her 
stern; what was the distance, and bearing of the land. To which 
the brute replied, ‘forty leagues,” and on your right, and bade 
the commander of a large armed merchantman, come under his 
lee, as he wanted to ask questions. Fortunately the fog cleared 
away, when we found ourselves very near to shoals upon our 
left, just in season to avoid them. 

On the 18th, we reached the harbor of P. but the quarantine 
master would not permit us to land. Next day, however, after 
we had been examined by the physician, and smoked half to 
death, we were allowed to go on shore. But when the town’s 
people understood that we came from Havana, and had lost two 
men on our passage, from a fever, they were in a worse fever 
than ever raged in the West Indies, and turned from us in the 
street, as though we had been a walking pestilence. It was of 
no use to tell them our vessel had just come from Spain, and 
only touched at Havana; it was of no use to argue that if the 
fever had been contagious, we must have had it; it was of no 
use to state that we had been twelve days at sea, since the men 
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died, which must destroy all danger from contagion. We had 
come from the West Indies, and two men had died of fever in our 
ship, and that fever must be both malignant and contagious. It 
was of no use that the two or three families who knew us, and 
were not fools, invited company to dine with us. No one would 
come near us, and we left P. after a few days stay, very much 
provoked at that unfounded and silly prejudice, which often 
causes sickness and death to travellers from a tropical clime, 
for fear they have brought these with them. For, as was the 
case in P., no comfortable accommodations are provided, or suit- 
able provisions made for those unfortunate peopie, who are doom- 
ed toa tedious quarantine, and they get sick and die, to humor 
the false notions of a credulous and prejudiced peopie, who fear 
they know not whence or why, but only that others have feared 
before them. 

Were it possible to expel prejudice by reasoning, people might 
be reasoned out of their erroneous, and often fatal notion, that 
what is commonly called the yellow fever, is contagious. Such 
an idea never prevails where this fever is most known and best 
understood, excepting among those strangers who have just ar- 
rived; and these ine ariably renounce that notion in a short 
time. Facts prove the contrary so forcibly, that the most ob- 
stinate are obliged to relinquish their former opinions. I have 
lived nearly twenty years in climates where this disease most 
prevails, and have seen and felt it, in all stages and degrees, and 
f am not only confident, but certain it is no more contagious than 
the quinsy, or any other epidemic, to which your northern climes 
are subject. And all those physicians, who, when they first ar- 
rived among us, were most strenuous advocates for the doctrine 
of contagion, have always, in the course of short practice, aban- 
doned this position, and admitted that it was an ill founded idea. 
And if your physicians have any desire to understand the true 
nature of this dreadful disease, they must either go and reside 
in those places where it is generated, or they must open a cor- 
respondence with able doctors who do reside there, and trust to 
their opinions; for it cannot be well understood by those whose 
practice has been only in northern regions; yet I have never 
known it half so fatal as your spotted fever. 

At P. I called upon my old friend, the Rev. Mr. T. whose wife 
was the daughter of the celebrated Major Sanford, who figures 
so conspicuously i in one of your novels, founded on fact, the history 
of Eliza Wharton. I knew her brother in N., both of whom 
were as conspicuous for their prety, as their father is represented 
to be for his fashionable vices. I knew enough of the true history 
of many of the characters in that work, to know that the plain 
told facts, would have had a more novel cast, than has been given 
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them in the fiction. And it is but justice to Mr. 8. (Major San- 
ford as he is catied) to state that he never was that unprincipled 
man he is there represented; and in the latter part of his life, he 
made all the atonement that could be made, for the errors and 
fo lies of his earlier years, I think this statement is due to the 
character of a man, who was himself finally much esteemed, and 
whose family are now justly valued and respected. 

In August, we arrived at B., and finding my good old landlady, 
Mrs. C., no longer living, we were recommended to a private 
boarding house, in H. Street. But, alas! neither the mantle of 
Mrs. C., nor the spirit of her boarders, had lighted here. In- 
stead of the polished circle that assembled around her good table, 
we were here seated in the midst of men of another sphere, and 
women of no sphere at all; and instead of the polite and refined 
manners of her guests, we met the ruder policy of persons intent 
on themselves. But no one could complain that he was not 
abundantly served, for upon your plate were heaped, unasked, 
the contents of every dish, all together commingled, that the 
table afforded; and that all might be well served, no one but the 
master or mistress were allowed to serve. As I well knew how 
much Mrs, A. prided herself upon the well-bred etiquette of her 
table, which habit, and an intercourse with polished society, had 
rendered essential to a comfortable meal, in her estimation, I 
cast a glance to observe how she was relishing this new mode of 
serving guests, when I saw she had taken the next empty plate, 
and was quietly, but rather gravely, eating a slice of lamb and 
green peas, to the great astonishment of the rest, who could not 
conceive that it was not the height of civility to oblige one to 
take twenty kinds of meat and vegetables, at the same moment. 
But if she looked grave at the crowded contents of her plate, she 
was actually petrified, when, in the space of ten minutes, the 
guests had dined and were leaving the table. She nad forgotten 
that we were now dining with the industrious and re 
yankees. But in two days we left this “hotel of seven fold mete 
measure,”’ for Cambridge, the Edinburgh of North America. 

In C., it was our good fortune to fall among just such good, 
kind, gentle beings as suited our taste; and in the same evening, 
we were honored with the company of the justly celebrated Mrs. 
Hannah Adams, author of several durable works, the last of 
which was her History of the Jews. We saw this lady every 
day that we staid in Cambridge, and I think it can be no ungen- 
erous or uncourteous act, to describe her to you, though she be 
alive to hear of it; for I consider her as an honor to America, 
and am only surprised that more persons are not ambitious to 
know a woman who has certainly done more for the literary 
character of the femenine genius than any other lady of the 
United States. 
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In person, she is under the middle stature; apparently over 
seventy years of age; very deaf; somewhat peculiar in her man- 
ners, but certainly net so im her dress, which, howmuchsoever 
she may have neglected im early lite, was now neat, plain, of 
good materials, and very suitable to her years and standing. She 
is a great snuff taker, and fond of strong tea, the genuine litera- 
ry beverage. Among learned men she converses well and fluently; 
but is deficient im miscellaneous chit chat, and, indeed, appears 
rather so in that lighter kind of literature which is essential to a 
good talker, while the consciousness of an imagined awkwardness, 
renders her perpetually embarrassed in a mixed company of 
confidential speakers. A detinite series of profound subjects 
seem to have taken possession of her thoughts and contempia- 
tions, while the business and customs of the active world, pass 
by her unknown and unnoticed. This may be owing to the al- 
most monastic seclusion in which her early years were passed. 
She told me that a journey to Chelmsford, I think, was the far- 
thest she had been by land, and a trip from Boston to Nahant, 
(fourteen miles) her only voyage by water. She went with us to 
the botanic garden, and appeared to take much interest in the 
great variety of plants that are now collected and collecting 
there, and inquired the botanic names of many; yet she had ap- 
parently no knowledge of this branch of natural history, nor, in- 
deed, of any other, which rather surprised me, as she has lived 
so much in the country, and possesses such an inquiring mind. 
But the energies of her mind were early turned to the acquire- 
ment of the dead languages, and the study of metaphysical and 
abstruse subjects. She is now about publishing “‘Letters on the 
Gospels,” the manuscript of which she showed me, but I had time 
to read only two or three of the first letters. I suggested to her 
the propriety of writing her own memoirs, or of leaving such 
notes as would enable some friend to do it hereafter. From this 
she exeused herself on the score of delicacy, and the total want 
incident in a life of such monotony as hers, to render such a work 
interesting. I repeated to her the observation of Dr. Johnson, 
viz: ‘‘that he was glad to know that Milton wore latchets in his 
shoes,” and added, that the Germans would be glad to know that 
the author ef the ‘‘History of the Jews” wore a black merino, 
and took rappee snuff, She smiled, but sighing, said, she was too 
msignificant to make such trifles important. When speaking of 
England, she regretted never having been able to go there, which, 
like every one else, she considered the only place where talents 
find their just level. Hers, if they have been justly estimated, 
have not been justly rewarded in this country; and she is indebt- 
ed for the comforts of life, to the munificence of a few noble 
minded individuals, whose generous benevolence has insured her a 
competency for the rest of her days. Surely it would be right in 
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the government to allow a pension to such merit in such circum- 
stances as hers. 

The officers of the university of Cambridge, were at this time 
all busy in preparing for commencement, which was to be cele- 
brated in a few days, and which was to be graced by the presence 
of the nation’s guest. We saw but few of them. We spent one 
evening at the Rev. Professor N.’s, but met only three or four 
ladies there. The sight of their lovely family of children was, 
however, of itself a feast to every lover of childhood and inno~- 
cence, Next morning, the Dr. went with us to the library; but 
as the committee of examiners were there to inspect it, we re- 
mained only a few minutes. We were here introduced to the Rey. 
President, to whom I believe Mrs. A. was not wholly unknown; 
and we afterwards saw him in his own house. To say that he is 
all that the first dignitary of that university ought to be, is say- 
ing all that can be said of any man, and such Dr. K. certainly is. 

As we left the library, we just looked into the cabinet of mine- 
rals, which is now a handsome collection. A mineralogist was 
here also busy in arranging them, who did not seem to relish our 
intrusion, and who flung the door to ere we had well passed out, 
in a manner that showed he would gladly have done it-sooner,. 
though the door was open when we ventured to go in,* 

From this cabinet we went to the philosophical chamber, where, 
whatever may have been his regret at such an unseasonable visit, 
we were received by Professor Farrar with a degree of politeness 
and aflability that appeared the more courteous from the contrast 
it bore to our reception from the master of minerals. Nothi 
could exceed the kindness with which Mr. F. explained the differ- 
ent parts of the philosophical apparatus, and pointed out their 
use to his very unphilosophical and ignorant visiters, and we left 
him impressed not less with his gentie and obliging manners, than 
with the reflection of how far a man may make a stranger his 
enemy in a few minutes, by rudeness, and his involuntary friend, 
by a little polite civility and obliging attention. 

In the evening we again paid a visit to the library, which, 
though not open to the students, was politely opened to us by 
the librarian, who left us the key, and a clerk to hand down what- 
ever books we chose, and permitted us to remain as long as we 
wished, apologising for his not being able to wait on us himself 
at that very busy moinent. 

This collection contains about thirty thousand volumes, ar- 


*The person the writer took for the Professor of Mineralogy, was only a 
hired assistant, preparing matters for the next day’s exhibition. If the writer 
had seen the Professor of Mineralogy, there would have been left no doubt of 
his politeness or intelligence. ’ 
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ranged in two separate apartments, six thousand of which, I was 
told, were American books, and books written upon America, 
that had been collected in Germany, and presented to the uni- 
versity, together with files of the first newspapers that had ever 
been printed in these then English colonies. I wished to obtain a 
catalogue of this collection, but was informed no separate one 
had been published, and that a new catalogue of the whole libra- 
ry was preparing. Among the botanical works, is the splendid 
edition of Dr. Thornton’s beautiful plates, which, by the by, are 
more splendid than just—more elegant than true to nature— 
which they so far exceed, that, although I was well acquainted 
with many of the species in their own native climes, I could 
scarcely recognise them in the exaggerated copies he has given 
of them. 

The library also contains several fine portraits of former ben- 
efactors and governors of the college, among which, I think the 

ortrait of Mr. Boylston will rank highest as an elegant painting. 
here are also some few busts of our great men. 

On Wednesday, the day of commencement, the exercises were 
appointed to begin at nine o’clock, and the town was crowded 
before that hour. But the marquis—the sun of attraction—did 
not arrive until eleven, so that it was five in the evening before 
the company left the church in which the performances were 
made. The building was thronged to suffocation, yet crowds 
were denied admittance. The graduates are said by judges to 
have acquitted themselves with honor; but the enthusiasm of 
good feelings that prevailed left no one disposed to criticise, 
much less to find faults. Between the hours of five of the clock 
and sunset, the then feeble and infirm president had to add to the 
arduous duties of the morning, those of presiding at a large pub- 
lic dinner, and of presenting a numerous company of gentlemen 
and ladies, whom he had invited to meet his distinguished guest 
at his own mansion, where tea and coffee were served. And 
such was the throng in the street, and about the court, that with 
all the authority of orderlies, it was with difficulty the company 
could make their way into the house; yet they continued to ar- 
rive for half an hour after the general himself had departed. My 
friend, Mrs. Adams, was introduced to him by Dr. K., with flat- 
tering marks of distinction, and acquitted herself handsomely in 
a few sentences of very appropriate and well-timed expressions 
of respect, esteem and gratitude, which I. stood near enough to 
hear. It was a moment of exquisite gratification to this good 
and patriotic old lady, who on our return observed with much 
warmth, “I would not have gone ten rods to meet any king or 
emperor in Europe, but I am glad and proud to be introduced to 
such a man as this marquis.” I confess J have rather more re- 
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spect for kings and emperors than this good republican, and would 
go even twenty rods to be introduced to their majesties; yet I was 
no less pleased than herself to see this extraordinary being, this 
man of all countries, and friend of all nations. 

The next day, according to custom, there was an oration and 
poem delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at which he 
again attended, and heard himself more classically comp!imented 
than was generally his lot, and dined with the society in the 
evening. This was but the beginning of his tour, and the de- 
scription given in the papers, of his reception, with much minute- 
ness, is stale and insipid after reading the brilliant and even 
extravagant display that has since been made in other places. It 
was said by a Quaker in Philadeiphia, that it was well the Bos- 
tonians did not iJluminate their city; for if they had, the Phila- 
delphians would have burnt theirs, rather than not out do what 
others had done. Yet, with all their zeal, I suspect the prepar- 
ations in many places must have struck such a man as Lafayette 
as being very ludicrous, and nothing but his own great good na- 
ture and French po'iteness, could have endured the tediousness 
of the scene. Especially the perpetual display of militia igno- 
rance and awkwardness, under the title of military manceuvres. 
I know of nothing which is so grating to the feelings of a soldier, 
as the burlesque of militiamen aping his exercise. In some pla- 
ces, in order to oblige their men to keep their station abreast, the 
officers paraded them upon the top of a wall, to fire their salutes. 
This was a species of discipline which must have had at least 
the charm of novelty, even to so experienced a general as Lafay- 
ette; and I hope it will be incorporated into American tactics, 
as an invention of their own.* 





A LEGEND OF MOUNT NEBO. 


Near the village of M———d, in the county of N——k, ascends 
a fir clad hill, to which the piety of the ‘first settlers” gave the 
name of Mount Nebo. The path to its summit winds through a 
thick wood of gigantic white pines, whose far spreading boughs 
cast a deep shade round the pedestrian, soothing his heart to 
peace, and his mind to contemplation. On its top stands a 
owe oak, disrobed of its foliage and blasted by lightning. 

rom this point, a most lovely prospect rewards the toil of the 


*This is a fact; and any one who doubts it, may see the wall in‘ front of 
General Gardner’s, in Bolton. 
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ascent. The village of M d reposes in the valley; its white 
houses and rural church yard, contrasted with the deep green of 
the landscape, and surrounded by dark forests stretching into 
the dim distance. The Charles flows lazily through rich mea- 
dows, and on its banks numberiess flocks and herds attest the 
occupation and the wealth of the hamlet. 

Otten on a summer evening, when the sun in full orbed glory 
was sinking in the west, have I thrown myself beneath the with- 
ered oak, to enjoy the refreshing coolness, and listen to the rural 
sounds, which, blended into harmony, came up the mountain 
side. The lowing of the cattle returning from pasture, the 
bleating of flocks, the tinkling of numerous bells, the shouts of 
the husbandmen, the cry of the hounds from the neighboring 
glens, the horn of the approaching stage coach, the joyous 
laughter of the school dismissed, the roar of the distant mills, all 
came upon my ear, softened by distance, and mingled with the 
varied melody of the forest around me. Here, too, have I sat 
with C , and seen the shades of evening gradually veiiing the 
lovely prospect from our view; and the moon with chastened 
light, tipping all the tree-tops with silver, and presenting a 
scene more tranquil and not less fair. Dear girl! I shall never 
forget how her dark eyes used to kindle, and her full heart throb 
against my side, as she felt the luxury of such an hour! 

°Mount Nebo has been hallowed by tradition. It is said that 
king Philip, and his savage band, rested for several days on its 
summit, ere they descended like a torrent of lava on the de- 
fenceless village, and wrapt it in flames. Smokes, on those days, 
were at intervals seen to ascend from the forest, which clothed 
its sides, and were answered by other signal smokes from more 
distant hills. It was remembered too, that strange and fearful 
sounds were borne on the midnight winds, and in the silence of 
that hour, a stifled hum of suppressed voices, came from the dis- 
tant shades. Yet such was the careless security of the villagers, 
that the fierce enemy found the garrison houses undefended, 
and the people to work on their farms, and wholly unprepared 
for an attack. 

In later times, Mount Nebo has been celebrated as one of 
those numerous retreats where pirates formerly buried their ill- 
gotten wealth, and for many generations, old and withered bel- 
dames have whispered to the favored few, the secret haunts 
where these treasures were concealed. ‘There are always cer- 
tain idle, reckless, and superstitious beings in a village, who listen 
to and credit these “‘old wives’ fables;”’ and hands have attempt- 
ed to seek, what the credulous ear has believed, notwithstanding 
the devil is supposed to guard these hidden riches of his friends. 
Such has been the fact in M , and we design to give the tra- 
ditionary legend of the disastrous issue of that enterprise. 
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About the year 67, Simon C and Peter M , were 
two of those pests of a village, that are found stretched on bar- 
room benches by day, and prowling in unlawful places by night. 
Simon in early life had exhibited some tokens of good sense, but 
cider and whiskey soon eclipsed his genius, and converted him 
into a stupid, lazy, good natured, ‘“‘do-little” fellow. Peter was 
never blessed with even a common share of intellect, but he was 
cheerful and obliging. He brought water from the brook on 
washing days, scoured knives and fed the pigs, for the women, 
made bows and arrows for the little Loys, snared partridges and 
rabbits, drowned the surplus feline population, bled horses, and 
trained puppies. He had found in Simon a kindred spirit, and 
for years had followed him perseveringly and faithfully, like a 
bob toa kite. Together they ranged the woods, and hunted 
the fox and rackoon. Together they traced the river’s course, 
and lazily threw out their long lines to tempt the voracious pike, 
or sat like herns of its banks, their floating corks and sleepy 
heads nodding alternately. In all their wanderings, the black 
bottle was a constant companion; and the only appearance of 
devotion ever remarked in either, was when its orbed body was 
raised in protracted embraces to their lips, and they stodd ga- 
zing upwards in silent satisfaction. But this course of life, how- 
ever agreeable, is yet attended by numerous inconveniences, 
Indolence will be followed by poverty, and the empty bottle 
frequentiy admonished them, that labor or plunder must replen- 
ish its precious stores. 

It was after an unusually long course of wandering, in the 
month of November, when want pinches the improvident idler, 
and the industrious man enters in the enjoyment of his hard- 
earned comforts, that Simon, who had listened with eager inter- 
est to the story of the hidden treasure on Mount Nebo, proposed 
to Peter a nocturnal visit to the mysterious spot. Long did Pe- 
ter’s timid spirit refuse to be roused to so desperate a deed. 
Many times, in glowing colors, was the golden store presented 
to his imagination, by the more daring Simon. Many a long 
draught of potent liquor descended upon his fainting heart, be- 
fore his dread of the fiend, who watched the treasure, could be 
subdued. And it was at last, with an irresolute mind and mis- 
giving conscience, that he consented to attend on the fearful ex- 
cursion. Nor was Simon free from certain keen twinges of ter- 
ror; but for these he sought a remedy in the inspiring distillation. 

It was at twelve o’clock, on a dark and cold night, that the 
pair, bearing the necessary tools, proceeded on their adventure. 
No breath of air that night moved the smallest leaf—no sound, 
save the distant waterfall, broke the solemn silence. .Dark 
clouds passed slowly over the face of the pale moon, and the 
stars seemed to look down dim and cheerless, as if they wept 
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over meditated wickedness. It was not long before the friends 
arrived at the spot, which an old sybil had described to Simon as 
the repository of the treasure. It was on the south side of Mount 
Nebo, in the midst of the forest, and at the base of a huge rock 
of an irregular form, twenty feet in height and sunk deeply into 
the mould. Here, enveloped in the gioomy darkness of lofty 
pines, silently and trembling in every limb, the friends laid aside 
their coats, and prepared to dig up the earth which covered the 
reward of their temerity. Long, in breath'ess agitation, did 
they ply the spade and pickaxe, frequently starting at some un- 
usual sound, and gazing with fearful scrutiny into the dark vistas 
of the forest. But nothing came to interrupt their labors. Their 
hopes and their courage began to revive, and at length, Simon, 
in triumphant joy, whispered to Peter, that he had struck upon 
the flat stone which alone separated them from the glittering 
store. 

At this moment, far off in the forest, was heard a sudden and 
appalling sound, like the fierce gallop of a powerful war-horse. 
It approached rapidly towards the shrinking and terrified pair. 
No obstacle resisted its course fora moment. They heard the 
branches of tall trees crushed before it—they heard its iron hoofs 
ring upon the stones, and saw the fiery sparkles which they emit- 
ted. Qn it came, and they had no power to fly. Soon it rushed 
furiously from the forest, and they beheld upon its back, grim 
and horrid with wrath, his eyes flaming with infernal fires, the 
enemy of mankind. A voice, which seemed to rend the very 
sense of hearing, burst upon their ears, hoarse and dreadful, and 
it said, ‘Fly! ye scum of the woman! Fly! ye christened spawn!” 
At the same moment, they saw the huge rock whirled aloft and 
descending, with a crash which caused the earth beneath them 
to tremble, fell upon the scene of their labor, burying the trea- 
sure from the face of man forever. They sunk lifeless to the 
ground. 

On waking from their stupor, the blue-jays were singing aboye 
them. A bright sun poured his splendor on the withered oak, 
rousing all nature to joyful life. A gentle breeze, warm and in- 
vigorating, swept the tall trees, and they sighed in their waving 
branches over the prostrate pair. They rose and sought the 
dwellings of men, their countenances impressed with a religious 
awe, and their eyes downcast and thoughtful. A mysterious si- 
lence, on the events of the night, was preserved. 

Peter never recovered from the shock, but moped about in 
solitude, with a bewildered look; and one morning, in the ensu- 
ing spring, after a heavy fall of rain, was found drowned in a 
mud-puddie. 

Simon, abandoning his potations, and taking to pious courses, 
lived to a good old age, and on his death-bed revealed to his af- 
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flicted and terrified family the transaction, which we have re- 
corded for the benefit of posterity. 
D.Y. 


NOTE. 


As Simon ‘“thad experienced a hope,’’ his story was generally believed. 
It is said, however, that the miller, who lived near the spot, and was one of 
the ‘“‘ungoldly,’’ used to give a different account of the adventure. He 
told, that hearing a noise of people at work on the Mount in the night, he rose, 
and mounting his horse, rode to the place,.to see what it could mean. That 
just as he approached the laborers, and in a loud voice demanded their business, 
the large rock, which they had undermined, slid from its position into the ex- 
cavation. That upon this they both fell to the earth with dread, where the 
liquor they had drank, and which had done its good office, kept them till morn- 
ing. But the miller’s story was not credited at that time, the good people 
choosing to believe in the agency of the evil one; in which persuasion they 
were encouraged by their minister. — 


REVIEW. 


“Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen, by Wal- 
ter Savage Landor, Esq. In two volumes. London.” 


Tuese dialogues are the production of a man of genius, deeply 
read in ancient and modern history. He is a dear lover of liber- 
ty. Freedom of thought and opinion is advocated by him in 
every page. Almost every subject he touches upon is full of 
great principles, which are inculcated with undaunted boldness, 
and often with felicity of thought and elegance of expression. 

.When you think him sinking to the familiar, perhaps to the 
coarse, he surprises you with depth and force, descending only to 
rise. Acquainted with the fountains of knowledge, he goes di- 
rectly up to them, and if not satisfied with the old and worn 
channels, he digs new ones for the current of his reasoning to 
flow in. In the consciousness of the possession of great intellect- 
ual wealth, he is sometimes lavish of his stores of knowledge, 
merely to show his abundance, but his sentences are never tin- 
selled with weak epithets—they march forward naked, muscular, 
and compact in the joints. He throws a lion skin over his shoul- 
ders, at times, and takes a few splendid trophies on his arm, but 
this is merely to show his prowess, not to adorn his person. We 
do not profess to agree with any man in the whole course of his 
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opinions—that were slavish—but it is impossible not to admire a 
sturdy lover of liberty, who is seen ransacking every age and 
clime, and calling spirits from the mighty dead, to give tone to 
principle, and emphasis to precept. This contemplation throws 
us back to the days of hardihood and simplicity, and carries us 
forward to ages when the world will be rid of many of its preju- 
dices and false opinions. 

It is plain that Mr. Landor is rather a theorist than a practi- 
cal politician; yet his theories are full of instruction, if the prac- 
tical man would read them. Mr. Landor has given us the most 
novel, bold and distinct picture of Napoleon, that we ever read. 
The hero, and the god of military idolatry, sinks to the vulgar 
level of other men, who have made distinguished warriors, and 
figured in desperate conflicts. The baleful light which gave 
him a spectral and gigantic appearance, is penetrated by optics 
no common illusion could deceive. So pass away the meteors 
which for a while alarm the world. Napoleon’s character is now 
matter of history, and the writer may speak of him without fear 
of offence. Praise or blame of him is now as the panegyric or 
satire upon Hercules. It is but seldom Mr. Landor touches di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the pathetic; but the following extract 
will prove that in this he was not wanting in powers. Kleber is 
a favorite with the author. The long services, the extensive ac- 
quirements, the heroic generosity, the noble figure, the command- 
ing voice of Kleber, and his untimely fate, falling by the dagger 
of the assassin, had all seized the imagination of Landor, and 
wrought him up to more than a common measure of feeling. 


GENERAL KLEBER AND SOME FRENCH OFFICERS. 


‘*An English officer was sitting with his back against the base of the great 
Pyramid. He sometimes looked towards those of elder date and ruder ma- 
terials before him, sometimes was absorbed in thought, and sometimes was ob- 
served to write in a pocket book with great rapidity. 

“If he were not writing,’’ said a French naturalist to a young ensign, ‘‘I 
should imagine him to have lost his eyesight by the ophthalmia. He does not 
see us: level your rifle: we cannot find a greater curiosity.’’ 

The arts prevailed: the officer slided with extended arms from his resting 
place: the blood, running from his breast, was audible as a swarm of insects 
in the sand. No other sound was heard. Powder had exploded; life had 
passed away; not a vestige remained of either. 

‘*Let us examine his papers,’’ said the naturalist. 

**Pardon me, sir,’’ answered the ensign; ‘“‘my first inquiry on such occa- 
sions is what’s o’clock? and afterwards I pursue my mineralogical researches.”’ 

At these words he drew forth the dead man’s watch, and stuck it into his 
sash, while with the other hand he snatched out a purse, containing some zec- 
chins: every part of the dress was examined, and not quite fruitlessly. 

**See! a locket with a miniature of a young woman!’’ Such it was—a modest 
and lovely countenance. 

‘‘Ha! ha!’ said the ensign; ‘‘a few touches, a very few touches, I can give 
them, and Adele will take this for me. Two inches higher, and the ball had 
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split it—what a thoughtless man he was—There is gold in it too: it weighs 
heavy. Pest! an old woman at the back! grey as a cat.”’ 

It was the officer’s mother, in her old age, as he had left her. There was 
_ something of sweet piety, not unsaddened by presage, in the countenance. He 
severed it with his knife, and threw it into the bosom of her son. Two foren 
letters and two pages in pencil were the contents of the pocket-book. Two 
locks of hair had fallen out: one rested on his eyelashes, for the air was mo- 
tionless, the other was drawn to the earth by his blood. 

The papers were taken to General Kleber by the naturalist and his associate, 
with a correct recital of the whole occurrence, excepting the appendages of 
watch, zecchins, and locket. 

‘*Young man,”’ said Kleber, gravely, ‘‘is this a subject of merriment to you? 
Who knows whether you or I may not be deprived of life as suddenly and 
unexpectedly? He was not your enemy: perhaps he was writing to a mother 
or sister. God help them! these suffer most from war. The heart of the far- 
distant is the scene of its most cruel devastations. Leave the papers: you 
may go: call the interpreter.”’ 

[He entered. ]—*‘Read this letter.”” 

/ My adored Henry— 

*<Give it me,’’ cried the general; he blew a strong fire from his pipe and 
consumed it. 

**Read the other.’’ 

My kind-hearted and beloved son— 

“*Stop: read the last line only.’’ 

The interpreter answered, ‘‘It contains merely the name and address.’’ 

**I ask no questions: read them, and write them down legibly.’’ 

He took the paper, tore off the margin, and placed the line in his snuff-box. 

**Give me that paper in pencil, with a mark of sealingwax on it.’’ 

He snatched it, shrunk, and shook some tobacco on it. It was no sealing- 
wax. It was a drop of blood; one from the heart; one only; dry, but seem- 
ing fresh.—‘*‘ Read.’ 

Yes, my dear mother, the greatest name that exists among mortals is 
that of Sydney. He who now bears it in the front-of battle, could not 
succour me: I had advanced too far: I am, however, no prisoner. Take 
courage, my too fond mother: Iam amongst the Arabs, who detest the 
French: they liberated me. They report, I know not upon what author- 
ity, that Bonaparte has deserted his army, and escaped from Egypt. 

‘*‘Stop instantly,’’ cried Kleber, rising. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ added he to his staff 
officers, ‘‘my duty obliges me to hear this unbecoming language on your late 
commander in chief: retire you a few moments.—Continue.”’ 

He hates every enemy according to his courage and his virtues: he 
abominates what he cannot debase, at home or abroad. 

«sOh!’’ whispered Kleber to himself, **he knows the man so well.”’ 

The first then are Nelson and Sir Sydney Smith. Their friends could 
expect no mercy at his hands. If the report be any thing better than an 
Arabian tale, I will surrender myself to-his successor as prisoner of war, 
and perhaps may be soon exchanged. How will this little leaf reach 
you? God knows haw and when! 

«Is there nothing else to examine?’’ 

**One more leaf.’’ 

**Read it.”’ 


Land of all marvels in all ages past, 
Egypt, I hail thee from a far-off shore; 
I hail thee, doom'd to rise again at last, 
And flourish, as in early youth, once more. 
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How long hast thou lain desolate! how long 
The voice of gladness in thy halls hath ceast! 
Mute, e’en as Memnon’s lyre, the poet’s song, 
And half-supprest the chaunt of cloister’d priest. 


Even he, loquacious as a vernal bird, 
Love, in thy plains and in thy groves is dumb, 
Nor on thy thousand Nilefed streams is heard 
The reed that whispers happier days to come. 


O’er cities shadowing some dread name divine, 
Palace and fane return the hyena’s cry, 

And hoofless camels in long single line 
Stalk slow, with foreheads level to the sky. 


No errant outcast of a lawless isle, 

Mocker of heaven and earth, with vows and prayers. 
Comes thy coafiding offspring to beguile, 

And rivet to his wrist the chain he wears. 


Britain speak now—her thunder thou hast heard— 
Conqueror in every land, in every sea; 

Valor and Truth proclaim the Almighty word, 
And all thou ever hast been, thou shalt be. 


‘*Defender and passionate lover of thy country,’’ cried Kleber, ‘‘thou art 
less unfortunate than thy auguries. Enthusiastic Englishman, :o which of thy 
conquests have ever been imparted the benefits of thy laws? Thy governors 
have not even communicated their language to their vassals. Nel-ou and Syd- 
ney are illustrious names: the vilest have ofien been preferred to them, and 
severely have they been punished for the importunity of their valor. We 


Frenchmen have undergone much: but throughout the whole territory of France, 
throughout the range of all her new dominions, not a single man of abilities 
has been neglected. Remember this, ye who triumph in our excesses. Ye 
who dread our example, speak plainly; is not this among the examples ye are 
the least inclined to follow?—Call my staff, and a file of soldiers. 

**Gentlemen, he who lies under the pyramid, seems to have possessed a va- 
cant mind and full heart, qualities unfit fora spy. Indeed he was not oue, 
He was the friend and companion of that Sydney Smith who did all the mis- 
chief at Toulon, when Hood and Elliot fled from the city, and who lately, you 
must well remember, broke some of our pipes before Acre—a ceremony which 
gave us to understand, without the formaliiies of diplomacy, that the Grand 
Signor declined the honor of our company to take our coffee with him at Con- 
stantinople.’’ 

Then turning to the file of soldiers, 

‘*A body lies under the great pyramid: go, bury it six feet deep. If there is 
any man among you capable of writing a good epitaph, and such as the brave 
owe to the brave, he shall have my authority ‘o carve it with his knife upon 
the great pyramid, and his name may be brought back to me.”’ 

** Allow me the honor,”’ said a lieutenant; ‘‘I fly to obey.”’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ replied the commander in chief, ‘‘it may not be amiss to know 
the character, the adventures, or at least the name.”’ 

**No matter, no matter, my general.”’ 

‘*Take them, however,’’ said Kleber, holding a copy, ‘‘and all try your 
wits,”’ 

**General,’’ said Menou, smiling, ‘‘you never gave a command more certain 
to be executed. Whata blockhead was that king, whoever he was, who 
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built so enormous a monument for a wandering Englishman! 





